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MAJORITY LEADER RAINEY 
Volume XX “7 think I’m in line... .” 


(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 





UT G. P.A. Radiator Glycerine in 

your radiator NOW. Then you can 
forget about your anti-freeze until 
time to drain it out next spring. 

For G. P. A. will stay right on the 
job. It now leaks less than water. And, 
of course, G. P. A. won’t evaporate or 
fade away—not even on the warmest 
days. One filling lasts all winter. 

G. P. A. can’t injure your cooling 
system. In fact, the new G.P. A. pro- 
tects the cooling system — actually 
stops rusting and corrosion. 

You get all this—PLUS freedom from 
unpleasant odors ... PLUS complete 
safety (non-poisonous, non-inflamma- 
ble)... PLUS all the other advantages 
listed below... All for an amazingly 
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Leaks less than water! 


Won’t clog the cooling system! 


Stops rusting! 


Lower in price! 


low cost, much lower than last year. 

G.P.A. is economical, because one 
filling lasts all winter...doubly so be- 
cause of its reduced cost. 


FILL NOW WITH G. P. A. 


1. Gives anti-freeze protection to 30° be- 
low zero. 

2. Will not evaporate—not even on the 
warmest days. One filling lasts all winter. 

3. Leaks less than water. 


A. Protects all metals of cooling system 
against rust, corrosion. This protection 
continues after G. P. A. is drained out. 


5. Retards disintegration of rubber hose. 
6. Positively will not clog or gum radiator. 


GLycERINE Propucers’ AsSsOcIATION 


45 EAST 17th STREET, N:iW YORK, N. Y. 


TIME, December 19, 1932 


Entered as second-class 


7. Mixes quickly and permanently with 
water. 
8. Never overheats motor. 
9. Does not injure Duco or other finishes. 
10. No unpleasant or dangerous fumes. 
11. Safe—non-poisonous, non-inflammable. 


12. Permits more efficient operating tem- 
peratures. 


13. Made to G. P. A. quality-standards. 
14. Lower in price. Doubly economical. 


RADIATOR GLYCERINE 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Volume XX, Number 25 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U.S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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Here’s how the News Leaked Out about the New DeSoto 


T’S HARD to keep a good thing secret. Some- 


body talks...and right away it’s gossip with 
almost everybody. 


and they just had to show someone DeSoto’s 
wonderful smartness... they had to brag a lit- 
tle about its new low prices. And first thing 
We didn’t intend to announce our new DeSoto we knew, the news was all over town! 

until January. But the minute our dealers spied Well, it’s too bad. The surprise we had 
the new models...they urged us to start ship- planned for you won’t come off. And there’s 
ping cars. We agreed... but we thought they nothing much we can do about it now. 
understood that there was to be no peekin’. 


The news is out... your dealer has cars... 
DeSoto dealers were just too tickled to keep and that’s that! DeSoto Motor Corp., Division 
still. The cars arrived at their showrooms of Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


IT’S AMERICA’S SMARTEST LOW-PRICED CAR 
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GIFT — 


that warms a 
man’s heart... 


for only 1 00 


(A $1.90 Value) 
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Here’s your answer to “What shall I give 
the men folks?” 

Ask any tobacco dealer for the Edge- 
worth Tobacco and Pouch Combination 
—the biggest $1.00 bargain you ever saw 
for pipe smokers. It consists of a four- 
ounce vacuum-packed tin of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed Smoking Tobacco and a 
new Edgeworth Ready-Zip combination 
tobacco pouch. Also one dozen pipe 
cleaners. This pouch is made of strong, 
durable material, is a beautiful tobacco 
brown color, has a strong zip fastener and 
has a pocket for tobacco and a separate 
compartment for a pipe. Just fits a man’s 
pocket and keeps his tobacco in good con- 
dition. The pouch was made to sell at 
$1.50 and the tin of Edgeworth sells for 
40 cents. The price of this “Edgeworth 
Tobacco and Pouch Combination” is 
$1.00. It is our way of interesting more 
pipe smokers in Edgeworth—$1.90 value 
for $1.00. If your men folks smoke, here 
is your chance to please them. 

Ask the nearest tobacco dealer for the 
“Edgeworth Tobacco and Pouch Combi- 
nation.” The tin of Edgeworth and the 
pouch are packed together in an attractive 
carton with Christmas decorations in gay 
colors. Remember the price—only $1.00. 


If the tobacco dealer cannot supply you, 
send to us direct—$1.00 for each “Edge- 
worth Tobacco and Pouch Combination” 
—and we will ship, all charges prepaid, 
to any address you supply. Send your list 
of friends and your card for each and we 
will gladly take care of as many shipments 
as you direct. Address Larus & Bro. Co., 
104 South 22d Street, Richmond, Va. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
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“Now Listen, Youse Guys” 


Sirs: 

As a commentary on the proceedings of the 
National Council of Teachers of English (Time, 
Nov. 14), allow me to submit the enclosed ac- 
count of the meeting, written by one who was 
not there. Any slight deviations from accuracy 
in the report will, of course, be interpreted as 
being strictly in keeping with the spirit of the 
N. C. T. E., which, one infers from Time’s ac- 
count, positively wallows in error. 

Hucu Kinc WRIGHT 

Lawrenceville, N. J. 

THE “REPORT”: 

HOW ENGLISH HAD OUGHT 


TO BE TAUGHT 
The teachers assembled, they’re 6,000 strong, 
Were there to determine the right from the 
wrong; 


The wrong from the wronger, perhaps we should 
Say; 

I'll tell you, dear friends, all that happened that 
day. 

cause for debate was what words should be 
used 

In their themes every week by the youth—much 
abused— 

Of the nation, who labor beneath a great load, 

For they’re forced to write English too much 
a la mode. 

“And what shall we do?” those great-hearted 
souls cried 

“To help these poor students; it’s so hard they’ve 
tried! 

“Tf we don’t fix on something, 
pass, 

“And then if they con’t, why the teacher’s an 
ass! 

“We don’t want to teach grammar, and what- 
shall we do 

“Tf we don’t take good care that these dunces 
get through?” 

here,”’ says 
through his beard, 

“T’ve got the idea;”’ through his glasses he seared 

All dissenters. “Hey! Silence! Now listen, youse 
guys, 

“Pay attention a minute; don’t try to be wise! 

“Tt’s simple, so simple; when they make a break, 

“All that you do is say, ‘Why, that’s not a mis- 
take!’ 

“Let them say ‘It is me’ to replace ‘It is I’; 

“At ‘Who are you looking for?’ don’t bat an eye; 
“<Try and get well’ let them write, and ‘Walk 
slow’: 
“Surely let 
so—’ 
“Let us write a nice list of mistakes they can 

use, 
“And publish a broadside ’gainst those who en- 
thuse 
“About writing correctly; we simply can’t bother. 
“But for all unmistakable errors—well, rather! 
“We'll cross and re-cross with red ink all of 
those, 

“And for those kind 
through the nose! 
“Better middle-class English we’ll teach in our 

schools, 
“And correct composition we'll leave to the fools 
“Who are picayune, narrow, and nasty enough 
ist that their pupils must master such 


they surely won’t 


the chairman, and beams 


them get by with ‘If that wasn’t 


the students will pay 









Progress Magazines 
Sirs: 

We noticed on p. 26 of Dec. § issue that 
you report on Progress Magazine as published 
by Street & Smith. 

On the appearance of their magazine a few 
days ego we wrote them with reference to using 
the same name as our magazine which has been 
published since last January. 

The matter is now under discussion with them, 
at this time. 

A sample copy of our Progress Magazine is 
being mailed to you today. 

There is no similarity in the contents ‘of 
the two magazines as ours is edited to help 
people get on in the world through articles that 
are written to help people meet various problems 
in life. Yet we do not wish for any occasion 
for confusion and would appreciate a brief note 
in your valuable publication about our Progress 


magazine also. 
J. A. WorsHam 


Business Manager 
Schnepp & Barnes 
Springfield, Il. 





Monument Architects 
Sirs: 

Architects everywhere will appreciate Time’s 
description of the monument on Kill Devil Hill 
at Kitty Hawk, commemorating the first aero- 
plane flight; for Time thoughtfully mentioned 
the architects—Rodgers and Poor (Time, Nov. 
28). Newspapers and magazines rarely give 
architects and sculptors credit for their creations, 
albeit painters invariably rate a good story with 
their names featured in every caption. 

Incidentally, gifted Architect Robert Perry 
Rodgers is brother of the late and famed Com- 
mander John Rodgers, U. S. N., D. S. M., pioneer 
in naval aeronautics, mine-removing hero of 
the North Sea Barrage, trans-pacific flyer. And, 
curiously enough, the material used for the 
Kitty Hawk monument is likewise linked to the 
air—for the stone is North Carolina’s beautiful 
White Mount Airy granite. 

ERNEST S. LELAND 

Presbrey-Leland Studios 


New York City 


—— = 
Thomson & Quartz Disk 
Sirs: 
I notice in your issue of Sept. 19, p. 23, 


under the title “Other New Observatories,” you 
have made a statement in which I am made to 
say that I do not see my way clear toward mak- 
ing the necessary fused quartz disk (meaning 
the 200-in. disk), etc. I am sorry that you did 
not consult me before making a statement which 
is not in accordance with actual fact. It imposes 
a burden upon me which I did not seek, of 
correcting inquiries. I have all along held that 
from the work which we have done in fused 
quartz in spraying, it is undoubtedly possible 
to make the size of disk required, the limitation 
being, of course, time and expense, as those who 
know fully realize. 
E_rHu THOMSON 


Director 
Thomson Research Laboratory, 
General Electric Co. 
Lynn, Mass. 
pi tasil 





Roy E. Larsen 
CrrcuLaTION Manacer, Trmg, INc. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


's 


ADDRESS 


NAME. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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Next YEAR May Be 
Too Late 

To Make THEM 
THe GREATEST GIFT 


A Dap CAn GIveE 


WHAT CAN YOU GIVE THEM 
to keep bright forever this faith in Dad? 


mm NT the possibilities over. And one 
priceless present stands out above all 
the others you could give... the gift of a fair 
start in the world! 

With today’s press of competition, you can 
see how much it really means. 

Everywhere boys and girls turn now they’re 
up against college trained people. Your boy 
~ifhe doesn’t get this training—will find the 
And 


harder for a girl . . . to be left behind when 


going difficult in business. it’s even 
her friends start off to college . . . to see them 
growing away from her . . . to know she is 
denied the opportunity which would make 
the years ahead worth so much more. 

The gift of a college education! Every man 
hopes to give it to his babies. And yet, usually 
due to lack of funds, only 23 in 1000 fathers 


ever actually make this matchless present. 
Will you be among the Dads who do? You 
can be. The way is open to you now. 

A plan of The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company makes certain, whatever happens to 
you, however circumstances shift, that funds 
will be on hand, ready to send your boy or 
girl clear through both high school and college. 
Back of the plan are over $300,000,000 in 
assets. Adopt it now while your children are 
young, and the cost is amazingly little. 

The plan can build around your present life 


insurance, so keep that protection in force. 


Then, as a start, find out what college 
years really cost a boy or girl today. The 
Union Central Life has gathered these costs. 
In the booklet “A Place in the Sun’’, tuition, 


board and room, clothes, incidental expenses, 


are listed individually for each of 300 lead- 
ing colleges and universities in the country. 


Why not write for this valuable manual 
now? It willreach you free, without obliga- 
tion. Itopens the way to give your boy and 


girl the gift that is greater than riches. 





The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Dept. T-2 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on my 


youngsters future, “A Place in the Sun” 


Nome 


{ddress 


Coun’ State 


Copr. 1932 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED iN 1867 


MORE THAN 


$300,000,000 


iN ASSETS 
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_/ WILL SHE 


GIVE HIM 


One. 


ILL she give him the one gift 

that will surely be used and en- 
joyed for all the years to come—a 
Rolls Razor. 


Produced in England, the home of 

the world’s best cutlery, a Rolls Razor 
a stands alone as the “only one blade 
safety” that both strops and hones 
itself. 


Tooled from tested Sheffield steel, 
finely tempered and hollow ground 
this one blade has real steel in its 
backbone giving it the necessary 
strength and elasticity to enjoy shav- 
ing the toughest bristles and never 
asking to be thrown in the discard. 
Properly handled it will give a life- 
time of perfect shaves. 

A gift that men take pride in pos- 
sessing. 
























A Rolls is 
simplicity 
itself — just 
the one safe- 
ty blade and 
its handle. 






The one hollow 
ground blade 
stropped and 
honedinitscase 
keeps ever keen. 











Imperial Rolls Razor Nickel Plated. . . $10 
Other models and kits upto ...... + $50 


For a smooth non-irritating lather, use Rolls 
Razor Shaving Soap in “lock:-tight’’ bowl. 
Lasts about 8 months. Price $1.50. 

For sale at the better shops throughout the 
world. If your dealer cannot supply yer send 
check or money order and we will forward 
razor postpaid promptly. 

Lee & Schiffer, Inc. % U. S. Distributors 
Dept. T4, 305 East 45th Street, New \ ork City 


Miss Bankhead’s Doctor 


| Sirs: 








Time errs, and Time-believer Flushing’s 
Morris Myers, M.D. errs (Time, Nov. 21) if 
believing: “In the picture Faithless that ‘she has 
become a prostitute to get money for the 
doctor.’ ” 

The writer, screenplaywright of Faithless, and 
his late great & good friend, Producer Paul Bern, 
made sure of factual deference to known and 
admitted medical ethics, caused the discussed 
situation to hinge on only the Bankhead-spoken 
lines, ““The doctor didn’t say where I was to get 
the money for these things?”—a definite implica- 
tion of satisfactory medical attention—and the 
Bankhead return with a drugstorish package. 

Does it interest Time and M.D. Myers to 
know that the Faithless situation was sounded 
on late Paul Bern’s own description of his con- 
tact—while on his usual relentless pursuit of 
deserving helplessness—with a “real life” case 
wherein a young M.D. wished he could purchase 
medicines for an ethical “free’’ case—except 
that he had—because of these times—already 


used his every available penny for similar 
deserving cases. a 
Sometimes movie-makers use actualities be- 


cause they are more interesting and dramatic 
than invention or conjecture. 
CarEY WILSON 
Metro-Goldwyn-Maeyer Studios 
Culver City, Calif. 








182-Pounder 

Sirs: f 
If I had the “ungovernable temper’? which 

you ascribe to me, | would ————~——* in your 


editor’s ear as a quid pro quo for the way you 
libel me in your issue of Dec. 5; instead, I'll 
give you the facts to take the place of your mis- 
representations and let you suffer the chagrin 
that the truth would have made a more romantic 
story than your fiction. 

I was never a waiter, singing or otherwise, 
in Heidelberg or any other place. I sang in 
the Ancipes there, never for money but because 
singing is a natural accompaniment of good beer 
and because my colleagues were enamored of the 
Negro Spirituals which I sang. The particular 
point here is that until that time the Negro 
Spirituals had never been heard in Europe and 
since then have become decidedly the most re- 
spected of American contributions to art. 

I started the Foundat‘on exactly ten years 
ago and every member of the staff, with one ex- 
ception, who started with us is still active in the 
same capacity. The exception is the man who 
went to the Cleveland Museum of Art at a salary 
three times what we were paying him. My rela- 
tions with him are still cordial and in his books 
he states that a good part of his well-known 
success he owes to me. 

But your misrepresentation which pained me 
most, in fact desolates me to the extent that I 
am unfit for work, is your statement that I 
weigh 200 lb. My most egregious vanity is 
that I now weigh 182 lb. which is exactly 4 Ib. 
more than I weighed 30 years ago when I played 
baseball and boxed in the light heavyweight 
class. 

Finally, especially if you ever deal with me 
again, for - st sake get a new photograph 
of me. The Bain News Service, No. 255 Canal 
Street, New York City took a pretty good one 
of me when I got back from Europe a couple of 
months ago. 

ALBERT C. BARNES 

Merion, Pa. 





Babies & Rabies 
Sirs: 
My brief paragraph on babies v. dogs provoked 


| a broadside from lovers of canines in your issue 


IROILILS 
IRA ZADIR 


Descriptive folder sent on request 


of Dec. 5. I was glad to hear from them and 
hope many more will express their views and 
give facts in support thereof, as I would consider 
the question from every angle in a book on the 
subject. If you cannot publish all the letters 
received, please forward them to me, and also 
invite your readers, pro or con, to write me 
direct. No matter how hard they hit, I shall 
appreciate their honest opinions, as a member for 
many years of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science... . 
Wittram Mitt BuTLER 

Beachwood, N. J. 

*Obscenity deleted.—Ep. 

tProfanity deleted.—Ep. 





Sirs: 

Reading your inimitable Time of Novy, 28 
avidly I ran across the interesting and touching 
“Don’t you bite, Bing” on p. 22 stating the 
shepherd dog was found rabid, foaming at the 
mouth and putting the boy owners in graye 
personal danger. 

I just finished Albert Payson Terhune’s article 
“Queer Things About Your Dog,” which states, 
on his long experience as a breeder of prize 
collies, that a dog foaming at the mouth is pot 
rabid—that a dog foams at the mouth from a 
number of causes, and that a rabid dog is too 
sick and dazed to hurt anyone. . . 


Hucu H. Horrman 
Dayton, Ohio 


Foaming at the mouth in dogs is not 
an invariable or even frequent symptom 
of rabies. It may be caused by a nervous 
disturbance, local inflammation, convul- 
sions or running fits. But the rabies virus 
is transmitted by saliva and abundant 
salivation accompanies rabies, especially 
in the “dumb” phase when the lower jaw 
becomes paralyzed. Rabies is a much rarer 
disease than commonly supposed. Inm- 
munity to it is high in dogs and humans. 
The Pasteur treatment within five days of 
being bitten is highly effective protection. 

Detection of rabies in its early stages is 
difficult. The rabid dog is infectious a 
week before any symptoms appear. As 
its illness (always fatal to the dog) comes 
on, it will first seem melancholy, extra 
affectionate, sexually excited, or uneasy 
and inclined to seek solitude. It is apt to 
gather up straw, thread, bits of wood and 
trash. It will lick cold objects and other 
animals, but not be disposed to bite. There 
is no dread of water at any time. “Hydro- 
phobia” is a misnomer. The dog will drink 
as long as it can, until constriction of the 
throat sets in. 


The second stage of rabies is mania or 
nervous excitement. The dog may jumpin 
the air, snap at invisible objects. A. pe- 
culiar, unmistakeable howling begins, not 
so fast and frequent as the yapping and 
whining of running fits. The dog is still 
unlikely to bite persons it knows but will 
soon begin to “run mad,” first at any dor 
it sees, later in a set course (unlike the 
aimless circling of running fits), snapping 
silently at anything in its path. Some mad 
dogs snap so hard they break their teeth 
and jaws. 

The final stage is paralysis, coma, death. 
The normal course of rabies: one week 





Best procedure with a dog suspected 
early: isolate, feed lightly, do not touch 
—Ep 
The I ME 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
Editor: Henry R. Luce. 


Managing Editor: John S. Martin. : 
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As festive as a holly wreath! This 


after-dinner cheese tray — one final temp- 
tation no one can resist. 


In the center is Kraft Creamed Old 
English Cheese—a spreading Cheddar 
witha tingle-on-the-tongue zest that hints 


of good old London Yules. 


Counting around the tray clockwise we 
find Trauben at the stroke of midnight 
position. The Swiss Gruyére that’s aged 
in Neufchatel wine . . . native of a neat 
little Alpine village! 

Next is the famous “Philadelphia”’ 
brand, exclusive with Kraft. And beside 
this Queen of Cream Cheeses—two indi- 
vidual wedges of Kraft Camembert, 
ripened so precisely your gourmet guest 
may weep for joy. 

Flanking slices of Velveeta, the mellow 
cheese food for those who prefer a mild 
flavor, are four wedges-of Kraft Roque- 
fort. The Red Sheep on the foil will be 
your assurance that this lusty bon vivant 
of cheeses once knew the cool caves of 
Southern France. 

These famous cheeses on rich, 


green 


galax leaves—a glorious finale for your 


% 


holiday dinner! 


Ihe Worlds tines aa 
cure ee OL “om bu KRAFT 


Copr. 1932 by Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
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Dainty hand- 
made pieces in 
a deluxe box— 
SAMPLER $2 the pound. 
America’s most 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Big Shuffle 


Last week President Hoover gave the 
U. S. Government the biggest shuffle it 
has had since War days. Whether the new 
cards he dealt the country will lie perma- 
nently on the table or be blown away by 
an angry Congress will not be definitely 
known until Feb. 9. 

Last session’s Economy Act authorized 
the President to reorganize, consolidate 
and abolish executive agencies to eliminate 
duplication and save money. To such a 
large grant of power, Congress tied an 
equally large rope: The President must 
submit to Congress his reorganization plan, 
which would become effective only if the 
House and Senate took no positive action 
against it within 60 days. Last week the 
President submitted his plan, to which the 
first Congressional reaction was uncer- 
tainty tinged with hostility. But for once 
Congressional inertia was on the Presi- 
dent’s side. No action would mean favor- 
able action. 

The President’s eleven executive orders 
affected 58 bureaus, boards, commissions 
and departments. Fifteen minor independ- 
ent agencies were to be scrapped. Four 
new sub-Cabinet jobs were to be created. 
Declared President Hoover: “I have made 
no estimate of the extent of the economies 
which will eventually result from this re- 
organization program.” 

In the Interior Department President 
Hoover created an Assistant Secretary 
for Public Works to whom was to be 
transferred: 1) river & harbor develop- 
ment and flood control, from the War De- 
partment; 2) office of the Supervising 
Architect, from the Treasury; 3) Public 
toads, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 4) some half-dozen small independ- 
ent building agencies. 

Also in the Interior Department was to 
be an Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion, Health & Recreation. Under him 
would be grouped that department’s bu- 
teaus of Education, Indian Affairs and Na- 
tional Parks and, in addition, the Public 
Health Service from the Treasury and the 
Division of Vital Statistics from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

An Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for Land Utilization would get, besides 
that department’s present activities, the 
Interior’s General Land Office. 

To an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Merchant Marine was to be 
transferred: 1) the Shipping Board, now 
independent; 2) the Hydrographic Office 
and Naval Observatory, from the Navy; 
3) Inland Waterways Corp. (Mississippi 
barge line) from the War Department. 
Other changes included a shift of the 

















PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT & CABINET* 


The cameraman called for cheer: 


independent Alien Property Custodian to 
the Department of Justice, Agriculture’s 
Weather Bureau to the Commerce De- 
partment, and Labor’s immigration border 
patrol to the Treasury’s Coast Guard. 

@ Out to the posing grounds behind the 
White House President Hoover led his 
Cabinet for its. last group photograph. Of 
its original 1929 members four were miss- 
ing—War’s Good, Treasury's Mellon, 
Commerce’s Lamont, Labor’s Davis. The 
President sat down, hunched up his left 
shoulder. Vice President Curtis and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mills swung right 
leg over left, Secretary of War Hurley, 
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left leg over right. Camera shutters 
clucked. The Cabinet rarely looked more 
darkly dignified. Piped a photographer: 
“Can’t you gentlemen please look a little 
more cheerful this time?” Laughter at 
such impertinence rippled through the 
group. All except Postmaster General 
Brown smiled. Shutters again 
clucked (see cut). 

@ President Hoover and Lady Astor (Vir- 
ginia’s Nancy Langhorne) used to know 
each other during the War in 


cluck- 


England. 
Recently Viscount and Lady Astor have 
been visiting the U. S. When they week- 
ended with President-elect Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, Washington gossips suspected 
that Lady Astor was trying to make her 
husband persona grata in the hope of 
wangling an appointment as British Am- 
bassador to the U. S. for him after March 
4. Last week Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
present Ambassador, took the Astors to 
the White House to see the President. 
After a 30-minute call: 

Sir Ronald: I can’t say anything. Lady 
Astor did all the talking. 

Lady Astor: I found the President very 
philosophical and interesting. We dis- 
cussed many things. 

Newsmen: Did you discuss War Debts? 

Lady Astor: Oh, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about debts. 


*Standing: Commerce’s Chapin, Interior’s Wil- 


bur, Justice’s Mitchell, Post Office’s Brown, 
Navy’s Adams, Agriculture’s Hyde, Labor’s 
Doak. Seated: Treasury’s Mills, the Vice Presi- 


dent, the President, State’s Stimson, War’s Hur- 
ley. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Big Shuffle 


Last week President Hoover gave the 
U. S. Government the biggest shuffle it 
has had since War days. Whether the new 
cards he dealt the country will lie perma- 
nently on the table or be blown away by 
an angry Congress will not be definitely 
known until Feb. 9. 

Last session’s Economy Act authorized 
the President to reorganize, consolidate 
and abolish executive agencies to eliminate 
duplication and save money. To such a 
large grant of power, Congress tied an 
equally large rope: The President must 
submit to Congress his reorganization plan, 
which would become effective only if the 
House and Senate took no positive action 
against it within 60 days. Last week the 
President submitted his plan, to which the 
first Congressional reaction was uncer- 
tainty tinged with hostility. But for once 
Congressional inertia was on the Presi- 
dent’s side. No action would mean favor- 
able action. 

The President’s eleven executive orders 
affected 58 bureaus, boards, commissions 
and departments. Fifteen minor independ- 
ent agencies were to be scrapped. Four 
new sub-Cabinet jobs were to be created. 
Declared President Hoover: “I have made 
no estimate of the extent of the economies 
which will eventually result from this re- 
organization program.” 

In the Interior Department President 
Hoover created an Assistant Secretary 
for Public Works to whom was to be 
transferred: 1) river & harbor develop- 
ment and flood control, from the War De- 
partment; 2) office of the Supervising 
Architect, from the Treasury; 3) Public 
roads, from the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 4) some half-dozen small independ- 
ent building agencies. 

Also in the Interior Department was to 
be an Assistant Secretary for Educa- 
tion, Health & Recreation. Under him 
would be grouped that department’s bu- 
reaus of Education, Indian Affairs and Na- 
tional Parks and, in addition, the Public 
Health Service from the Treasury and the 
Division of Vital Statistics from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

An Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for Land Utilization would get, besides 
that department’s present activities, the 
Interior’s General Land Office. 

To an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Merchant Marine was to be 
transferred: 1) the Shipping Board, now 
independent; 2) the Hydrographic Office 
and Naval Observatory, from the Navy; 
3) Inland Waterways Corp. (Mississippi 
barge line) from the War Department. 

Other changes included a shift of the 
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PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT & CABINET* 


The cameraman called for cheer. 


independent Alien Property Custodian to 
the Department of Justice, Agriculture’s 
Weather Bureau to the Commerce De- 
partment, and Labor’s immigration border 
patrol to the Treasury’s Coast Guard. 

q@ Out to the posing grounds behind the 
White House President Hoover led his 
Cabinet for its last group photograph. Of 
its original 1929 members four were miss- 
ing—War’s Good, Treasury’s Mellon, 
Commerce’s Lamont, Labor’s Davis. The 
President sat down, hunched up his left 
shoulder. Vice President Curtis and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mills swung right 
leg over left, Secretary of War Hurley, 
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left leg over right. Camera shutters 
clucked. The Cabinet rarely looked more 
darkly dignified. Piped a photographer: 
“Can’t you gentlemen please look a little 
more cheerful this time?’ Laughter at 
such impertinence rippled through the 
group. All except Postmaster General 
Brown smiled. Shutters again cluck- 
clucked (see cut). 

@, President Hoover and Lady Astor (Vir- 
ginia’s Nancy Langhorne) used to know 
each other during the War in England. 
Recently Viscount and Lady Astor have 
been visiting the U. S. When they week- 
ended with President-elect Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, Washington gossips suspected 
that Lady Astor was trying to make her 
husband persona grata in the hope of 
wangling an appointment as British Am- 
bassador to the U. S. for him after March 
4. Last week Sir Ronald Lindsay, the 
present Ambassador, took the Astors to 
the White House to see the President. 
After a 30-minute call: 

Sir Ronald: I can’t say anything. Lady 
Astor did all the talking. 

Lady Astor: 1 found the President very 
philosophical and interesting. We dis- 
cussed many things. 

Newsmen: Did you discuss War Debts? 

Lady Astor: Oh, he doesn’t know any- 
thing about debts. 


*Standing: Commerce’s Chapin, Interior’s Wil- 
bur, Justice’s Mitchell, Post Office’s Brown, 
Navy’s Adams, Agriculture’s Hyde, Labor’s 
Doak. Seated: Treasury’s Mills, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the President, State’s Stimson, War’s Hur- 
ley. 
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THE CABINET 


Swansongs 

Of all the Cabinet, the Secretary of 
State alone does not have to make an 
annual report on his semi-secret activities. 
Last week the other nine members finished 
rendering their bulky swansongs to Pres- 
ident Hoover or the Congress. Each told 
in great statistical detail how his depart- 
ment had weathered the Depression. Some 
added a cheerful chirp or two about con- 
fidence in the future and a few, despite 
the fact that they go out of office March 
4, boldly made recommendations for new 
legislation. Excerpts: 

Treasury’s Mills: “Total tax receipts 
declined from 1930 to 1932 by $1,737.- 
600,000 or 47.9%. . . . Federal expendi- 
tures for 1932 reached a new high level 
for the post-War period. . . . We closed 
the fiscal years 1931 and 1932 with large 
deficits. Even so, the finances of the 
United States Government are in sound 
condition. . . . I renew my recommenda- 
tion looking to the extension of branch 
banking. .. .” 

War's Hurley: “Despite our compara- 
tive isolation . . . it is my reasoned be- 
lief that all elements of our land defense 
are at or below the present minimum 
needs.” 

Justice’s Mitchell: “If any changes are 
to be made in our national system of 
Prohibition, they should be made as 
quickly as possible and should be made 
through the amendment of substantive 
law and not by leaving laws on the statute 
books and scuttling them by refusal to 
appropriate money for their enforce- 
ke 

Post Office’s Brown: “It has been the 
cdepartment’s policy to retain all regular 
employes on its rolls notwithstanding the 
continued shrinkage of mail volume. . . 
Much more harm than good would result 
from throwing great numbers of postal 
workers into the ranks of unemployed. 
. . . Resort should not be had to further 
rate increases as a means of balancing the 
postal budget. ... It is recommended 
that legislation be enacted to restore the 
2-cent rate to local or drop letters.” 

Navy’s Adams: “Curtailment of ex- 
penditures has been made principally at 
the expense of the fighting fleet... . 
| Statistics] clearly show that our present 
building program does not provide for— 
1) a treaty navy; 2) replacement of 
over-age vessels; 3) rectifying our already 
seriously impaired position relative to 
other signatories to the naval treaties nor 
for preventing further undermining of that 
position. 

Interior's Wilbur: “The oil industry 
is in an increasingly sound position. . . 
The Western States are full grown and 
need not look to an absentee landlord to 
protect their interests. . . . Despite the 
exploitation of the [Massie] case by sen- 
sational newspapers, Hawaii remains one 
of the most peaceful communities in the 
world.” 

Agriculture’s Hyde: “The tax system 
discriminates against the farmer. The in- 
justice is greater now than it was a few 
years ago. . . . Foreclosures are blighting 


the hopes of men who can get as much 
out of the land as anyone could. . . . The 
powers of our credit institutions must be 
broadened and legal restrictions relaxed so 
that efficient farmers can be given a fight- 
ing chance to hold their homes.” 

Commerce’s Chapin: “The trend of 
industrial production, prices, employment, 
pay rolls, merchandise distribution, 
foreign trade, and construction was down- 
ward throughout the year. .. . Out- 
put was the smallest for any fiscal post- 
War period. . . . Foreign trade declined 
in value to the lowest level since pre-War 
years.” 

Labor’s Doak: “These recurring pe- 
riods of unemployment seem to me to be 
an indictment of our civilization. ... 
Our immigration policy should be revised 
to provide that no new and unattached 
immigrants coming for the avowed pur- 
pose of seeking work shall be admitted.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 


The Senate: 
@ Debated the Hawes-Cutting bill to free 
the Philippines after a 15-year-probation 
period; adopted amendments to bar all 
Filipino immigrants at once and reduce 
duty-free sugar shipments from the islands 
to 615,000 tons per year. 
@ Designated Maine’s Hale as chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee vice 
Washington’s Jones, deceased, and Cali- 
fornia’s “Lame Duck” Shortridge as chair- 
man of Naval Affairs, vice Senator Hale. 
@ Ordered the Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate the foreign and domestic produc- 
tion costs of phosphate. 
@ Guffawed when Democratic Leader 
Robinson referred to the “death” of Re- 
publican Leader Watson instead of Colo- 
rado’s Waterman. Said Lame Duck Wat- 
son: “I’m just politically dead.” 

The House: 

(See col. 3.) 


Gallery Gunning 

In last week’s Liberty Charles Steven- 
son, United Pressman in Washington, 
had an article entitled “Congress Cashes 
In,” in which ‘notorious Capitol extrava- 
gances were rehashed (Time, May 30; 
Aug. 29). Tucked away in the text was 
passing reference to the fact that the 
Senate supplied its financial clerk with an 
automobile. Taking personal offense, 
Charles F. Pace, the Senate’s veteran 
financial clerk, picked up his automatic 
pistol one morning last week, marched up 
to the Senate Press Gallery, demanded to 
see Stevenson. When told he was out, 
Clerk Pace flourished his gun, talked of 
shooting holes in his critic. 

When informed of the gun-play in the 
gallery Vice President Curtis, whose feel- 
ings have repeatedly been hurt by the 
Press, half-jokingly remarked: “Half the 
fellows up in the gallery ought to be 
shot. They print nothing but lies. They 
know they’re lies but they go ahead and 
print them anyway. If Pace does shoot 
anybody, I'll resign and defend him.” 


Race to a Rostrum 


(See front cover) 
Philippine independence. 
Appropriations. 
The Glass banking bill. 
Farm relief. 
Taxation, if any, from the House. 
Unemployment relief. 
Economy. 
Repeal of the 18th Amendment. 
Beer. 
World Court. 

That, in that order of priority, was the 
ambitious legislative program agreed upon 
by Senate Democrats last week for the 
short session of Congress. In 70 working 
days they hoped to do what would keep 
a regular session humping for six months, 
As a starter last week the Senate opened 
leisurely debate on turning the Philip- 
pines loose. 

House Democrats, less visionary than 
their Senate brethren, formulated no elab- 
orate schedule of legislation. Their pri- 
mary concern was to pass eleven bulky 
bills appropriating some four billion dol- 
lars on which to run the Government dur- 
ing fiscal 1934. Unless these are all en- 
acted before March 4 a special session of 
the 73rd Congress is inevitable. Later the 
House will vote on a beer bill and per- 
haps knock together a special revenue 
measure to balance the Budget. If it gets 
that much done in the next two and one- 
half months it will pat itself on the back 
and think it has established a “lame duck” 
record. 


The House Week. Sitting for a total 
of about 14 hours last week the House: 
@ Debated the President’s State of the 
Union message. 

@ Heard Massachusetts’ Treadway and 
New York’s Fish orate on War Debts. 
@ Listened to Nebraska’s Howard read 
a petition from 250 delegates to the 
Farmers’ National Relief Conference. 
@ Heard Pennsylvania’s Beck deliver a 
scholarly lecture on methods of amending 
the Constitution. 

@ Received from New York’s O’Connor 
an amendment to the 1929 Reapportion- 
ment Act requiring all Congressional dis- 
tricts to be “contiguous, compact and of 
approximately equal population.” The ab- 
sence of such a provision in the present 
law compelled the Supreme Court last 
October to sustain gerrymandering in 
Mississippi’s redistricting. 

@ Heard its first farewell speech from 
Georgia’s “Lame Duck” Lankford. 

@ Passed District of Columbia bills to 
close local barber shops one day per week 
and to allow Capitol attachés Congres- 
sional automobile tags. 

@ Received from the Appropriations 
Committee the first supply bill—Treasury 
& Post Office. Its total, $961,416,597, had 
been cut $32,912,304 under President 
Hoover's Budget estimate. Into this 
measure the House sank its teeth, went 
seriously to work. 

@ Meanwhile the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee heard many a witness in favor ol 
a 2.75% beer bill carrying a $5 per bbl. 
tax. 

Special Session, President-elect Roose- 
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yelt, if he can help it, does not want to 
begin his term by calling a special session 
of the new Congress. He would like to 
have nine months free to get squared 
away in the White House and his new job. 
But so large is his ‘new deal,” so insistent 
js the popular pressure to transform it 
into legislation, so dawdling is every “lame 
duck” session and so determined is Pres- 
ident Hoover to use his veto on Demo- 
cratic ideas with which he disagrees that 
a special session next April is widely 
viewed as a certainty. 

73rd Speakership. Such a_ prospect 
gives added importance to the present 
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TENNESSEE'S ByRNS 
They respect him. 








House session where already a _ heated 
Democratic campaign is in progress for 
he Speakership of the 73rd Congress. 
The wise eyes of Washington are fixed 
es upon the routine legislation of this 
ession than upon the adroit pulling and 
auling of candidates for Speaker. The 
Democrat who casts the longest shadow in 
the 72nd House is most likely to rule over 
he 73rd. 


Candidates. Exclusive of ambitious up- 
‘arts, three eminent Representatives are 
ithe race—Tennessee’s Joseph Welling- 
m Byrns, cadaverous chairman of the 
\ppropriations Committee; Alabama’s 
john McDuffie, Democratic “whip” of the 






















House; and Illinois’ Henry Thomas 
Riiney, big (275 Ib.), broad, white- 
mned Majority Leader. Their intra- 





arty contest was the essence of politics 
nd each is a consummate politician. 

By tradition the leader of a House ma- 
wnty succeeds to the Speakership. That 
Show John Nance Garner, now Vice 
'tesident-elect, reached the rostrum and, 
ilore him, the late Nicholas Longworth.* 
his tradition prompted Representative 


ee 















‘One Republican majority leader who would 
wthave succeeded to the Speakership even under 
vorable circumstances was Connecticut’s gan- 
‘ng Tilson. When his party went into the 
nority, he was displaced by New York’s Snell 
‘ leader, 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Rainey to declare last month: “I think 
I’m in line for the Speakership. My 
chances are excellent.” 

Ingredients. Aside from House custom 
the main ingredients of the Rainey can- 
didacy are : 1) a rallying point for North- 
ern Democrats tired of seeing all the party 
plums go to the South; 2) a liberal out- 
look to match that of the new President; 
3) a rural background; 4) long Congress 
experience; 5) striking personal appear- 
ance. 

Square-faced, square-shooting Repre- 
sentative McDuffie, a comparative (1919) 
newcomer to the House, was put forward 
as the South’s candidate. He nominated 
“Jack” Garner for Vice President at Chi- 
cago and is now supposed to be the retir- 
ing Speaker’s choice as his successor. 
Though an advocate of réal economy, he 
still is one of the most personally popular 
members of the House. 

To compromise the sectional feud be- 
tween North and South, “Joe” Byrns’s 
candidacy was offered. As Appropriations 
chairman he had enormous prestige not 
only among his respectful House col- 
leagues but also with Democratic politi- 
cians and office holders all over the U. S. 

Though Majority Leader Rainey held 
a slight betting edge last week in this 
race to the rostrum, the Speakership will 
not be settled until late this winter when 
the 313 Democrats of the next Congress 
caucus in Washington. Then the balance 
of power will be held by the 129 new 
members, most of them from the North 
and West. 

Seniority Ladder. There would be no 
serious question about Representative 
Rainey’s selection had it not been for the 
Harding landslide in 1920. He entered 
the House in 1903, was assigned to the 
Ways & Means Committee, started to 
climb the ladder of seniority. By 1914 
only Alabama’s Underwood (tariff-maker) 
and North Carolina’s Kitchin were ahead 
of him on the Democratic list. A year 
later Underwood had transferred to the 
Senate. Just as he was about to step 
out on top Representative Rainey lost 
his House seat to a Republican,- shattered 
his seniority record. In 1923 he was re- 
turned to the House and again started his 
climb from the bottom up through the 
Ways & Means. During his two-year 
absence “Jack” Garner, who entered the 
House with him in 1903, jumped ahead. 
Well may Representative Rainey wonder 
what his political destiny might have been, 
had he not lost one term out of 16. 

Even today only one “lame duck” 
(Mississippi's Collier) precedes him on 
the Committee over which he helped to 
preside at last week’s beer hearings. In 
all the 73rd Congress only one member of 
either House or Senate—North Carolina’s 
tall, sallow-faced Pou, chairman of the 
Rules Committee—will have seen longer 
Capitol service than he. 

Farmer Rainey. Henry Thomas 
Rainey, inside the Capitol and out, re- 
mains “just an ordinary Congressman.” 
His grandfather came out of Kentucky 
into Illinois in 1814, settled on the fat, 
flat farmlands of what is now Greene 
County, 70 mi. north of St. Louis. There 





one blistering August day 


72 years ago 
the future Majority Leader of the House 


was born. A great hulking farmer's son, 
he went to Amherst, dashed 100 yd. in 
10.2 sec., won the heavyweight boxing 
championship of the college, got his A.B. 
in 1883. After a law course in Chicago 
young Rainey began tv practice at Car- 
rollton, the town in which his mother’s 
father was the first settler. He married a 
Nebraska girl named Ella McBride, got 
himself elected to Congress from Abraham 
Lincoln’s old district. 

But farming rather than law ran in the 
Rainey blood. Today the Majority 
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him. 


Leader lives in a rambling frame house 
on a 500-acre farm near Carrollton. He 
has pure-bred Holstein-Friesians and fine 
Hampshire hogs. Over his place roams 
a herd of sacred Japanese deer, bred from 
a buck and two does originally obtained 
from the Washington zoo in exchange for 
one porcupine. Childless, he has built a 
wading pool for neighborhood children, 
gives them the run of his grounds for 
picnics and play. His milk and corn are 
trucked to St. Louis. He says: “I think 
I have one of the best farms in Illinois 
but I’m having difficulty making enough 
money out of it to pay taxes.” It was as 
an Illinois rustic rather than as a smart 
financial mind of Washington that he was 
swindled out of $7,500 on worthless stock 
by two New York slickers (Time, Dec. 
5).* 

In Washington the Raineys live in a 
small apartment on 16th Street. She works 
around his Capitol office. reads the Con- 
gressional Record for him, has been on 
the House payroll for $208.33 per month 
as his secretary. On Saturdays they an- 
swer the accumulated mail of the week, 
go calling on Sundays. 

Politician Rainey. With his shock of 
white hair, his fine head, his ruddy com- 

*Convicted of using the mails to defraud, the 
slickers were sentenced last week to seven and 
five years in Atlanta Penitentiary. 
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plexion, his Windsor tie, his heavy crooked 
pipe Representative Rainey might well be 
taken for a great British statesman. Yet 
in political mind and manner he is bound 
firmly to the U. S. soil. In the House he 
first (1903) attracted attention by a viru- 
lent attack on the late Dr. Harvey Wiley, 
pure food man who had criticized as 
“poisonous” a certain corn flour produced 
in his Illinois district. He worked hard 
getting his constituents bigger & better 
pensions, dipped into the pork barrel for 
public buildings, joined log-rolling expe- 
ditions for local waterway developments. 
He denounced Theodore Roosevelt for 
the Panama “grab,” flayed him as a “mob 
leader.” Loud and tactless, he was set 
down and snubbed as a radical ranter by 
conservative Republicans and Democrats 
alike. 

Tariff Fire. In 1908 Representative 
Rainey struck fire from the Republican 
tariff. A traditional low-tariff Democrat, 
he charged that U. S. manufacturers, pro- 
tected by the tariff, were selling watches 
cheaper abroad than in the U. S. To 
prove his point he produced from his 
large person, like a magician, 40 U. S.- 
made watches which he said he had bought 
in Europe for less than U. S. jobbers 
would sell him the same article here. This 
speech made a sensation. Eleven million 
reprints of it were circulated. A tariff re- 
volt was started by the gentleman from 
Illinois which cost the Republicans the 
House in 1910, the Presidency in 1912. 

Tariffs are still Representative Rainey’s 
special legislative study. 
them the way other men work on their 
golf stroke. When President Hoover 
raised the tariff as the last desperate cam- 
paign issue, it was Representative Rainey 
whose retorts were most authoritative and 
deadly. Long a believer in tariff reci- 
procity, he got that feature into the Dem- 
ocratic platform, made it part of Nominee 
Roosevelt's New Deal. If he is elected 
Speaker and the new Congress orders a 
tariff revision, his ideas will dominate the 
proceedings. His ideas: 

“We are in a tariff trap. .. . What we 
need now is a broad, comprehensive plan 
to save our foreign trade from complete 
disaster. .. . Our tariff policy will be 
only part of that plan.... We must 
have a President in sympathy with lower- 
ing the tariff [because] in the future our 
tariffs must be lowered and regulated as a 
result oi international agreement... . 
We are practically stopped from negotiat- 
ing any reciprocity treaties because we are 
bound, hand & foot, by the so-called ‘most 
favored nation’ treaties. France makes 
fine gloves. We need them. She needs 
our wheat. We could make a reciprocity 
treaty with France admitting her gloves 
free or at a low tariff in return for free 
admission for wheat. But we have an 
unconditional ‘most favored nation’ treaty 
with Czechoslovakia which also makes 
gloves and which would thus be able to 
claim the same preferential rate. In 
whatever direction we turn we meet this 
obstacle. . . . For this we can thank the 
State Department. .. . 

“Hopeless as it may seem there is a 
way out. First, no more tariff boosting. 


He works on. 


Next, we must put an end to the making 
of ‘most favored nation’ treaties. Finally, 
we have got to sit down at the council 
table with the rest of the world and talk 
the whole troublesome problem over. . . . 
If armaments and tariff walls can be 
brought down together, the foreign gov- 
ernments which owe us money will be 
able to pay us. ... The tariff problem, 
the debts problem, the reparations prob- 
lem, the international finance problem, 
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the foreign exchange problem, the arma- 
ments problem, the peace problem are all 
one problem. They cannot be solved 
separately. They have to be solved to- 
gether through abandoning isolation and 
adopting reciprocal services and recipro- 
cal benefits as the rule of our inter- 
national life.” 

Taxes. When times were good and the 
rich were rich, Representative Rainey, 
like many another, believed that they 
should shoulder most of the cost of gov- 
ernment. None fought more doggedly 
than he each successive cut in the surtax 
rates during the 1920’s. To him, every 
attack on the estate tax was sponsored by 
a millionaire’s lobby and Andrew William 
Mellon personified all the evils of wealth. 
But Depression has changed many of 
Henry Rainey’s tax theories. He realizes 
that the income tax is not a perpetual 
ceyser of revenue, that the well-to-do, 
if pressed too hard, will take refuge in 
tax-exempt securities, to the detriment of 
general business. For years he stoutly 
opposed a sales tax, yet last session was 
converted to that form of levy as a des- 
perate emergency measure. When it was 
defeated in the House, he blamed the re- 
sult on President Hoover. He is still for 
the sales tax, as recommended fortnight 
ago by the President but realizes that it 
cannot muster a House majority. A con- 
vert himself, he declines to be a militant 
missionary for such a levy but believes 
it will inevitably come. 

Among Representative Rainey’s views 


which fill many a conservative with alarm 
are: 1) the U. S. should recognize Soviet 
Russia as “the greatest market in the 
world’; 2) the U. S. should go into the 
power business at Muscle Shoals; 3) the 
R. F. C. must (as it now does) publish 
a list of its borrowers monthly; 4) the 
late Chief Justice Taft should not have 
accepted a $10,000 annuity under the 
will of Andrew Carnegie; 5) Eugene 
Meyer, now Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, “wrecked” the Federal Land 
Bank system in the interest of Wall 
Street; 6) Mr. Mellon ran the Treasury 
in the interest of Big Business: 7) Federal 
jobless relief to the States should be 
greatly expanded; 8) farmers should be 
“relieved” by the domestic allotment plan 
of excise taxes on processers. One gleam 
of conservative hope: Majority Leader 
Rainey is not a rabid currency inflationist. 

Mellowed. Time has softened this 
loud, lumbering House veteran. His blue 
eyes are as penetrating as ever but no 
longer do they see “sinister influences” on 
all sides. His tongue is as sharp as ever 
but now Mr. Mellon is just a “genial old 
gentleman, intellectually honest but a 
prey to millionaires who fawn upon him 
and flatter him.” Once he was one of the 
House’s most uncompromising Drys but 
fortnight ago he offered the Repeal resolu- 
tion which the House rejected by six 
votes. Twenty-eight years in the House 
have mellowed him. He still has his bursts 
of crusading fervor but he has discovered 
that the world will not go to pot if he 
loses his point. Born & bred in political 
opposition, he has been subdued by the 
leadership of a majority. His personal 
convictions are at a discount, his party's 
principles at a premium. Success has 
sobered and steadied him-—and robbed 
the House of a picturesquely independent 
fire-eater. In the Speaker’s chair he 
would become almost benign. 


Republicans. The 117 Republicans in 
the next House will be mostly stale old 
political blood—heavy-footed veterans 
incapable of seriously damaging the Dem- 
ocratic majority. Undoubtedly this mi- 
nority will again be led by stocky, heavy- 
jowled Representative Snell of Potsdam, 
N. Y. Leader Snell, a gruff, hard-boiled 
tartar at heart, is not at his best in op- 
position. 

Of the 27 Republican newcomers in the 
next House the white hope is slim, bald 
Representative-elect James Walcott Wads- 
worth Jr. of New York.* Twelve years 
(1915-27) in the Senate, his seat in which 
he lost because he would not weasel on 
Prohibition, proved his worth as a states- 
man. “I’m not out of politics by a long 
sight,” declared Mr. Wadsworth when he 
quit the Senate. Tried & true blood rather 
than young new blood (he is 55), Mr. 
Wadsworth is counted upon by G. 0. Par- 
tisans not only to make a conspicuous 
House record for himself, despite the 
hobbling effects of seniority rules, but 
also to lead the rehabilitation of theit 
party for 1934. 


*Last week “Hampton,” the 100-year-old 
Wadsworth home at Geneseo, burned to the 
ground in its owner’s absence. Loss: $50,000. 
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WOMEN 


Old Problem at New City 


Many a young man and young woman 
of New York was surprised to learn last 
month that the State had a law making 
“eduction under promise of marriage” a 
crime. Last week at New City, N. Y. 
concluded a sorry trial which had brought 
the statute to attention. 

Sidney Herbert Homewood, 24, ran a 
modest riding academy. To it five years 
ago came a plain, tall girl named Charlotte 
Ariel Gibson, one year Homewood’s 
junior, daughter of a local lawyer. Sidney 
Homewood taught Charlotte Gibson, to 
ride, on the rolling bridle paths of Rock- 
land County. She bought a horse. They 
hibited at horse shows, always well 
chaperoned. Last winter, he broke his 
engagement to a girl in the neighborhood. 
Qn the night of March 1 (while somebody 
yas stealing Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
|. from his crib) they went out alone 
together. They parked their car near the 
Sparkill Cemetery. 

In June, Robert Gibson, Charlotte’s 
tight-faced father, was mortally shocked 
to learn that his daughter was pregnant. 
She told him Sidney Homewood was re- 
ponsible. He summoned Homewood, de- 
manded that he marry the girl at once. 
Homewood first agreed. then vacillated as 
othe date. His mother and two sisters, 
who looked to him for support. were 
against the marriage. In July the dis- 
tressed parent went to the county attor- 
ney, filed a complaint against Homewood. 
Rockland County’s best people were mor- 
tified for quiet Miss Gibson, pitied the 
light of Sidney Homewood, were some- 
what less sympathetic toward relentless 
father Gibson when, last week and the 
week before, the details of the Gibson- 
Homewood case were told in open court. 
The trial flurried the tabloids. The New 
York Mirror sent a titled Englishwoman, 
lady Terrington, to New City as a news- 
hawk. 

Nub of the prosecution testimony: 
Charlotte had been strictly reared, had 
wily been kissed twice on the forehead by 
ier music teacher and facetiously by some 
whers at a wedding before she succumbed 
‘0 the blandishments of the defendant. 
tavely she told of her initial resistance 
war the cemetery. “He said: ‘Is this all 
‘cause we are not married?’ I said: 
Yes.’ He said: ‘I won’t marry you if 
you are such an iceberg.’ And trusting 
his promise I—” 

It was Sidney Homewood’s contention 
that he had never spoken of marriage un- 
il Miss Gibson told him she was with 
hild, that he would have gone through 
wth the arrangement had Father Gibson 
it stipulated that the couple separate 
iter the child came. He had never, he 
wore, offered her the slightest endear- 
ment. “We parked,” he said bluntly. “T 
ised her—I asked: ‘Shall we?’—and she 
wid she didn’t see why not.” 

As agents of Society, the task of the 
ly (eleven husbands and a widower) 
isa grave one. The problem they faced 
ms the oldest. Society, through its 


policeman Convention, jealously guards 
the chastity of its women, thrusts ob- 
stacles in the path of sex promiscuity, 
tries to take care of the woman even after 
the mischief is done. Will Shakespeare 
married the girl. 

Every State prohibits abortion, many 
tackle the problem at the other end by 
enacting laws to discourage extra-legal 
mating. Penalties are exacted for com- 
mitting a public nuisance, violating a 


International 
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His guilt was assumed. 


woman not of the age of consent, infibula- 
tion, rape. The Law, a referee for warring 
Society and Nature, is practical. So were 
the New City jurors. After 45 min. they 
returned a verdict of guilty. Having 
weighed the testimony of both sides, the 
married men explained: “When Home- 
wood said that no words of love passed 
between them we couldn’t believe it.” 
Maximum penalty: five years in prison, 
$1,000 fine. ; 

Sheriff Thomas Farley, brother to the 
Democratic National Chairman, led the 
prisoner away to jail to await sentence. 
Father Gibson cheerfully told reporters 
over the telephone: “I am satisfied. . . 
We had just started to read a Scott novel.” 


CRIME 
Cruise of the Carma 
Last week 15 paying members of a 
“dude” adventure cruise, scheduled to 
leave Long Beach, Calif. for the South 
Seas, prematurely got ‘a melodramatic 
money’s-worth while their boat was still 
tied to the dock. The trip’s impresario, 
a middle-aged professional soldier-of-for- 
tune named Valerian Johannes Tieczynski, 
alias Captain Walter Wanderwell, fan- 
tastically paid for his clients’ thrill with 
his life. 
During supper a man’s face appeared 


*Lady Terrington at right. 


at a screened porthole of the Wanderwell 
schooner Carma, onetime rum-runner 
bought at Government auction. The 
stranger asked: “Where is Captain Wan- 
derwell?” 

“Are you the electrician?” asked Chief 
Engineer Cuthbert Willis. 

“No, but I know a lot about electricity.” 

“The Captain’s aft in the next cabin.” 

Followed a shot. When the paying ad- 
venturers next saw him, Captain Wander- 
well was slumped on the floor, a bullet 
from a .38 calibre pistol in his back, one 
hand over his face, the other clutching a 
bunch of keys. Just as no one had seen 
the stranger come aboard, no one saw him 
debark. Police investigation soon revealed 
that the Captain, a Pole interned at At- 
lanta during the War on suspicion of being 
a spy. had made a business of organizing 
bizarre junkets, soliciting junketeers 
through newspapers. He had been married 
three times. Only one bulkhead separated 
the dead man from his two sleeping chil- 
dren, Valerio, 7, and Nile, 6. His wife 
Aloha, young and comely, was reported in 
Hollywood at the time of shooting. 

Federal agents, ever vigilant for evi- 
dence of gun-running, became interested 
in the case when 30 rifles were found 
aboard the Carma. But the murdering 
slug came from none of these weapons. 
One of the ship’s company, all of whom 
signed on as crew when harbor officials 
declared the Carma unseaworthy, was 
Lord Edward Eugene Fernando Montagu, 
self-styled “remittance man,” second son 
of the Duke of Manchester. He admitted 
having a .38 calibre revolver. He said 
he had lent it to a friend who had lent 
it to a friend. Lord Edward was taken 
into custody. So were the other 14 adven- 
turers, eight of them women. 

At this point Mrs. Wanderwell came 
forward with the announcement that “a 
thousand people” might have wanted to 
kill her swashbuckling husband. She told 
of his recently fighting with a visitor at 
their apartment. She said she only knew 
the man as “Guy” but she produced a 
photograph of him. Day later police lo- 
cated a Welshman named William James 
Guy, 24, in a shack in the Los Angeles 
River bottoms. He admitted he “hated 
Wanderwell” because the Captain had 
once left him and his wife “on the beach” 
in Panama in the course of a Wanderwell 
tour. He also admitted illegal entry into 
the U. S., said he voted in the last elec- 
tion. But Suspect Guy denied killing 
Wanderwell, although he curiously para- 
phrased Mrs. Wanderwell’s observation 
that many would have liked to kill him 
An alibi supplied by several aviator 
friends, followed by his re-enactment of 
the stranger’s visit to the Carma, con- 
vinced a coroner’s jury that William Guy 
was not the man wanted. But both he and 
Lord Edward were detained for immigra- 
tion authorities. 


Mrs. Wanderwell insisted that she would 
lead the cruise to the South Seas as soon 
as police released the Carma from custody. 
Meantime, the 15 adventurers, confined 
to the boat, were charging 1o¢ admission 
to all comers for a look at the cabin in 
which the murder took place. 
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Economic Quarterly 

Every Thursday for some time a group 
of men interested in economic problems 
has been meeting at the New School for 
Social Research. Their leaders have been 
young William McChesney Martin Jr., out 
of Yale four years and a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and Joseph 
Mead, of Standard Statistics, Inc. The 
group organized itself into the Economic 
Forum (dues: $5), is forming committees 
to do research work into current problems. 
Excited by all the discussion, Leader 
Martin, whose father is Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, de- 
cided to publish a quarterly magazine con- 
taining articles on economic subjects, book 
reviews, transcripts of discussions. 

Last week Vol. 1, No. 1 appeared. Sell- 
ing at 5o¢, it is handsomely printed in 
octavo size, resembling Hound & Horn. 
The first issue had 110 pages and four 
pages of half-tones tipped in. Typical 
of the latter was “The Forgotten Man,” 
an abject figure asleep in a cheap doorway. 
Contributors to the first issue included 
such famed economists as John Maynard 
Keynes (“A New Monetary Policy for 
England”), Sir Josiah Stamp (“Our Price 
Level Problem”), William Trufant Foster 
(“Is Fiat Money Any Worse than Fiat 
Poverty?”). Among a group who dis- 
cussed Mr. Foster’s article was gloomy 
Richard Waldo, president of McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate. Books reviewed in- 
cluded Wages and the Road Ahead by Gen- 
eral Motors’ James David Mooney, The 
Dow Theory by Robert Rhea, The Banks 
and Prosperity by Lionel D. Edie. 

Said the editors of their purpose: “This 
quarterly . . . will not attempt to form 
any single school of economic doctrine. 
. . . Ultimately, we recognize that the 
way of life is more important than the 
means, but our interests and present 
exigencies lead us to concern ourselves 
with the latter.” 


_ o—— 


Cincinnati Crust 

To Cincinnati last week went Sir 
Frederick Whyte, LL.D., Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India, author, states- 
man, longtime president of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, lately adviser on 
foreign affairs to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. Few days later Sir Frederick de- 
parted, with Cincinnati newsreaders none 
the wiser save for the fact that he had 
delivered a lecture entitled “The Future 
of England”; that he and Lady Whyte had 
been put up at the Walnut Hills home of 
Professor & Mrs. George Barbour: that 
Lady Whyte, at dinner, had worn a red 
evening dress. Sir Frederick’s ideas on 
England’s future or on any other world 
problem remained sacred to 160 members 
of the local English-Speaking Union, whose 
guest he was. Thence arose a_teapot- 
tempest between the Cincinnati Press and 
Cincinnati socialites. 

When Sir Frederick and his lady came 
to town they were promptly pursued to 
the Barbour home by newshawks. There 
the newsmen were told that Sir Frederick 
was under contract not to give interviews 


before his address two nights hence. Under 
contract to whom? To the Cincinnati 
chapter of the English-Speaking Union, 
headed by social-leading President Joseph 
Spencer Graydon. 

The McLean-owned Enquirer was polite 
about it; the Taft-owned Times-Star, less 
so. But here was a chance for the Scripps- 
Howard Post to demonstrate its boasted 
disrespect for the upper crust. The Post 
splashed a conversation between its city 
editor and Dr. L. W. Scott Alter, treasurer 
of the Union: 

“ . . We are a closed group and mem- 
bership is by invitation only.” 

“Will any reporters be admitted [to the 
lecture | ?” 

“No. That is, only society reporters.” 

“And you won't give us permission to 
speak with Sir Frederick today?” , 

“No, we certainly will not.” 

The Post went on to flay the English- 
Speaking Union editorially. Excerpt: 


Bachrach 
JosEPH SPENCER GRAYDON 


“No... only society reporters.” 
“Pearls of wisdom which fall from the 
lips of Sir Frederick Whyte . . . shall not 
be cast before -well, not before run-of- 
mine citizens of Cincinnati thru the 
medium of newspaper news columns... .” 

The night of the lecture in the “Gold 
Room” of the Queen City Club, the Post’s 
society editor found herself secluded from 
the guests, at a table on the balcony. 
Later she declared that she had been served 
only one course of the dinner. The Times- 
Star reporter, a Rhodes scholar, left in 
a huff. Nevertheless all three papers 
obediently reported only the chit-chat of 
the event on their society pages next day, 
mentioned only the title of Sir Frederick’s 
hour-and-a-half address. 


Ink v. Air (Cont’d) 

For nearly eight years scattered platoons 
of the U. S. Press, led by ever-watchful 
Editor & Publisher, tradepaper, have been 
sounding alarums against Radio as a com- 
petitor net only in advertising but in news 


reporting. Particularly distressing to them 
is the complaisance of the Press in donat- 
ing or selling news for Radio to broadcast 
before it appears in print. But one pub- 
lishers’ convention after another passed 
without even formation of a united front 
against Radio. 

Last week the Press’s watchdogs exulted 
over what they thought was the approach 
of a crisis in the quarrel of ink v. air. The 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa. 
tion directorate adopted a_ resolution 
against giving news to Radio: and the 
Associated Press determined to poll its 
embattled membership on the question. 

The action was precipitated by events 
of last Election night. As on all mo- 
mentous news events which it is not 
equipped to cover by itself, Radio turned 
to the three major press associations, As- 
sociated Press, United Press and Inter- 
national News Service for Election re- 
turns. Previously the Associations had 
gladly complied for the prestige which they 
felt they derived from the radio announce. 
ment of their names. This year, however, 
UP and INS hearkened to the grumblings 
of their clients, refused to surrender what 
their clients, after all, pay for. AP’s Man- 
ager Kent Cooper was in a different po- 
sition. He felt bound by a 1925 resolution 
of his organization which “‘held that in the 
public interest it was advisable and wise 
to permit the broadcast “of news... 
Presidential elections specifically.” In 
seven subsequent annual meetings that 
resolution had been left upon the books 
Accordingly Manager Cooper supplied his 
reports, became target for a volley of pro- 
tests from outraged AP members. 

Last week’s tentative steps can lead 
only as far as the next meetings of 


A. N. P. A. and AP in April. 


Double-Quick March 

Voice: Operator, please give me Western 
Union. : 

Operator: One moment, please. 

New Voice: Western Union! 

1st Voice: I want to enter a year’s sub- 
scription for Trme, The Weekly News- 
magazine. 

W. U.: Yes, sir, your name? 

Voice: Porter Hall. 

W.U.: Address? 

Voice: 130 West 44th Street, New York 
City. 

W.U.: Thank You. We will deliver this 
week’s issue of Time to you within 2% 
hours. The publishers will send you a bill 
for $5 later. 

Thus last week, at the conclusion of 
“The March of Time” radio broadcast, 
was enacted for radio listeners a new 
method of subscribing for Trme. The an- 
nouncer further explained: “That's all’ 
there is to it. Pick up your telephone now 
and phone Western Union. . . . They are 
ready for your call; they will do the rest. 
No matter where you live, your copy 0! 
the issue of Time from which you have 
heard tonight’s scenes re-enacted will come 
to you by Western Union within 24 hours 
There is no extra charge for this special 
service. TIME MARCHES ON!” 

Throughout the U. S., 2,875 Wester 
Union offices were primed to handle ot 
ders, relay them to Trme’s publishers the 
same night, dispatch newsstand copies t0 
callers. 
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FOR WINTER 


EEDOL starts to lubricate the instant your 
motor starts. It does not need a single second 
of “warming-up”. 
Triple dewaxed, at 55° below zero, it stays fluid 
and free-flowing ... ready to protect your motor 


from THAT FATAL 60 SECONDS .. . that costly 
minute of delayed lubrication caused by cold- 


thickened, slow-pouring motor oils. 


Cold-proofed far below zero, heat-proofed above 
the boiling point—VEEDOL races instantly along 
every oil channel in the first second your motor 
moves ... and every second thereafter. 





SPECIAL LOW COLD-TEST OILS AND GREASES 


Not merely “Pennsylvania” . . . but the richest 
crudes that Pennsylvania produces . . . made into 
100% Pennsylvania motor oil at its finest by the 
world’s largest refiner and marketer of Pennsyl- 
vania oils. 


First in toughness, long life, and economy... 
VEEDOL should be your first choice for complete 
protection, and real money-saving value, through- 


out your car. There are special winter grades of oils 
and greases for your motor, gears and chassis. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 
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“ 
INTERNATIONAL 
Apologize! 

Fez. Egypt boiled with indignation last 
week at a Turkish insult to the fez, favor- 
ite headgear of Egypt’s fat King Fuad. 
Years ago Turks abandoned the fez, the 
veil, the Arabic alphabet and polygamy by 
command of their progressive dictator, 
President Mustafa Kemal Pasha. It was 
Kemal himself, according to irate Cairo 
newspapers last week, who insulted the fez 
on Turkey’s Independence Day at a 
banquet tendered by the President at 
Angora to the diplomatic corps. 

Flush with champagne & cognac, as he 
always is at the close of a dinner, Presi- 
dent Kemal began to stare at the Egyptian 
Minister’s red fez. Upon Kemal the effect 
was that of a red rag ona bull. He ripped 
out something in Turkish and the Egyptian 
Minister, flushing as red as his fez, took 
it off, later sent details of the affront to 
fat King Fuad. 

Last week the Egyptian Government re- 
acted by sending a sharp note to Angora, 
demanded an apelogy from Turkish 
Foreign Minister Dr. Tewfik Rushdi who 
used to be an accoucheur. Expert at 
handling both excited women and excited 
governments, Dr. Rushdi suavely replied 
that there had been no insult. “The 
banquet hall was somewhat overheated,” 
he alibied, “and President Kemal merely 
invited His Excellency the Egyptian Min- 
ister to remove his fez for his own greater 
comfort.” 

Unappeased Egypt continued to press 
for an apology. “The President’s invita- 
tion, if such it was,” said a spokesman for 
the Egyptian Minister, “was an insult to 
all who wear the fez which in Egypt is a 
national symbol.” 

“Bogus Documents.” While Egypt 
was failing to make Turkey apologize, 
Great Britain demanded that the Soviet 
Government apologize last week for state- 
ments recently made in the Moscow 
Isvestia (“News”). Specifically J:vestia 
has charged that the British Intelligence 
Service is preparing “bogus documents” to 
prove that Dictator Josef Stalin, acting 
through the Moscow headquarters of the 
World Communist Party (Third Interna- 
tional) had something to do with foment- 
ing the British “Hunger March” on Lon- 
don (Trae, Oct. 31 et seqg.). A British 
motive for its alleged propaganda, accord- 
ing to Izvestia, was a desire to prevent 
arapprochement between U. S. and Soviet 
Governments. 

The official Soviet reply last week was 
flatly to refuse apology, flatly to deny that 
Isvestia speaks for the Government (which 
ali Soviet newsorgans do). Not backing 
down in the least, Zzvestia hailed Persia’s 
defiance of Britain last week (see p. 17) 
declaring, “Its repercussions in the East 
will help deepen the cracks in the shattered 
structure of a decrepit British Empire.” 

Far from displeased by such Soviet 
bravado, prominent British Tories wel- 
comed it as sufficient provocation to break 
off Anglo-Soviet trade relations, stop al- 
soit Soviet “dumping” in British mar- 
ret. 


“Lightning Diplomacy” 

Lunch time in Geneva is breakfast time 
in Washington. One day this week, while 
President Hoover was quaffing his break- 
fast cofiee, Swiss waiters with flying coat- 
tails rushed a champagne lunch up to the 
suite of Prime Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald in Geneva’s swank Hotel Beau 
Rivage. Cheerful Host MacDonald and 
guests representing the U. S., France, Ger- 
many and Italy, had something to cele- 
brate. They had reached a formula for 
bringing Germany back into the Disarma- 
ment Conference, which the Fatherland 
quit last September, and they had signed 
a joint three-point declaration which all 
agreed was “extremely important.” 

Guest Norman Hezekiah Davis, Demo- 
cratic handyman of President Hoover 
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MacDonatp & HERRIOT 
If seven nations cannot agree. 


abroad. shared with Host MacDonald the 
chief honors of having brought Guest 
Baron Constantin von Neurath, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, around from a 
truculent to a co-operative attitude. When 
the pallid, pompous Baron reached Geneva 
last week he carried a proposal for increas- 
ing Germany’s “defensive armaments” 
which struck Messrs MacDonald and 
Davis as an “alarming document.” These 
proposals they had managed to put on ice. 

The Italian guest, Baron Pompeo Aloisi, 
and French War Minister Joseph Paui- 
Boncour had brought to nothing Mr. 
Davis’ hopes that, after his talk with Pre- 
mier Mussolini in Rome and-his numerous 
talks with Premier Herriot, France and 
Italy might adhere to the London Naval 
Treaty. They agreed to nothing of that 
sort. Also scrapped was the so-called 
“Davis Plan.” Mr. Davis had proposed to 
disband the present Disarmament Confer- 
ence “before Christmas” with a treaty 
consolidating gains thus far made, and to 
create a Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mittee which should function down the 
ages. All that went glimmering. Mr 
Davis, a sporting loser, raised his glass at 


Mr. MacDonald’s luncheon to toast what 
all the guests had achieved that morning 
when they signed their Geneva Declara- 
tion : 

1) Britain, France and Italy declared 
that henceforth the Disarmament Confer- 
ence shall strive to obtain for “Germany 
and other powers . . . equality of rights 
in a [treaty] system which would pro- 
vide security for all nations.” On this basis 
Baron von Neurath promised that Ger- 
many will re-enter the Conference when it 
meets next year. 

2) Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
declared that, as signatories to the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact “renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy,” they are 
ready to sign with other European states 
a stronger pact renouncing “recourse to 
force” in settling European disputes. 

3) The U. S., which is not a party to 
the above declarations, joined Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany in declaring 
that they will co-operate among them- 
selves to “effect a substantial reduction 
and limitation of armaments.” 

This means, the Geneva statement ex- 
plained unofficially, that before the un- 
wieldy Disarmament Conference of some 
60 States meets again a “Big Five” con- 
ference of the Great Powers represented at 
Mr. MacDonald’s luncheon will meet, 
probably in London. Efforts will be made 
to include Japan and Russia, thus making 
the affair a “Big Seven” conference. Com- 
mented a source close to Norman Heze- 
kiah Davis: “If the seven nations which 
together possess two-thirds of the world’s 
armaments cannot agree, who can?” 

Prime Minister MacDonald, convinced 
that the Great Powers can agree and blaze 
the trail to World Disarmament, wound 
up his champagne lunch with special com- 
pliments to Mr. Davis for his “splendid 
efforts,’ then dashed from the Hotel Beau 
Rivage to entrain for Paris and London 
where debt crises were popping. 

Stimson’s “No.” In Washington, 
while in Geneva Miss Ishbel MacDonald 
and her father were boarding their train, 
the office of Secretary of State Stimson 
was blue with cigar smoke as he and Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mills puffed over 
a brand new British debt note delivered 
early that afternoon by moose-like British 
Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay. 

The note declared that “His Majesty's 
Government have determined to make 
payment of the amount due on Dec. 15 
| $95,550,000 | ... in gold,” but added 
the drastic reservation that “in the view of 
His Majesty’s Government” this payment 
should not be regarded as paid under the 
Anglo-U. S. debt settlement of 1923 but as 
a detached “capital payment” carrying no 
implication as to whether Great Britain 
will pay the future sums she owes 

To Statesman Stimson’s precise legal 
mind this British reservation seemed so 
flagrantly impossible (since the U.S. could 
only accept it by an act of Congress) that 
he did not even go to the White House 
merely talked with President Hoover on 
the telephone. With Secretary Mills putt 
ing at his side, Statesman Stimson called 
in a corps of secretaries to whom both 
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men dictated fragments of the necessary 
“NO” to Britain. Draft after draft was 
torn up. But by working at top speed the 
team of Stimson & Mills turned out a final 
draft which the President was able to ap- 
prove by telephone before he sat down to 
dinner. In less than six hours after Sir 
Ronald Lindsay delivered London's note 
he had Washington’s answer—probably an 
all-time speed record for diplomacy. 

In London the British Foreign Office 
routed Cabinet ministers from their beds, 
read them the U. S. note as fast as it came 
off the wires, flashed off cables to the 
French towns at which Prime Minister 
MacDonald’s train was scheduled to halt. 
In Paris Premier Herriot received his first 
transcript of the note from the local bu- 
reau of United Press, raced to meet Scot 
MacDonald’s early train for a conference. 
Premier Herriot had expected the Finance 
Commission of the Chamber of Deputies 
to recommend French payment to the 
U. S. on Dec. 15 of the $19,261,432 owed 
by France, with reservations about the 
same as those which Britain stipulated. 
Obviously the U. S. “No” to Britain ap- 
plied in advance to France. 

Home in London, ailing Scot MacDon- 
ald went to work on a new note. Again 
diplomacy sped on greased skids. Ambas- 
sador Lindsay at Washington received the 
new note late at night, called Secretary 
Stimson for a midnight conference just as 
he was about to get into bed. The new 
note was simply a tactful revision of the 
old. In effect it said: “The U. S. is en- 
titled to regard this Dec. 15 payment in 
any light it pleases; but we reserve the 
right to hope that the settlement question 
will be re-opened and that this payment 
may then be credited to that account.” 
Most significant was the paragraph: 

“It was not, of course, the intention of 
their [the British] note to touch upon any 
matter affecting the constitutional position 
of the U. S. Government. Their note, 
therefore, should be read solely as related 
to their own position.” 

Following the White House conference 
and Cabinet meeting next morning, Secre- 
tary Stimson announced that the U. S. and 
Great Britain now “understood each 
other,” that the U. S. could accept pay- 
ment. 

“Don’t Pay a Cent!” Amid cries of 
“Don’t pay a cent!” massive Premier Her- 
riot faced his Chamber of Deputies, 
placed blame for the debt muddle squarely 
upon the shoulders of Herbert Hoover. 
Said he: “The Hoover moratorium is the 
cause of all the trouble in which America’s 
debtors are now involved. If the U. S. 
did not wish to concern itself with the 
problem of reparations, Mr. Hoover 
should not have become involved in it.” 

But to M. Herriot blame and honor 
were not to be confused. Dramatically he 
reminded the Deputies of “Les Soldats 
Américains,’ raised his great voice in 
booming praise of those “who died for 
France at Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and 
in the Argonne.” From this M. Herriot 
made a smooth transition to: “Messieurs! 
The Premier of France has come before 
you to ask you to honor the thing 
which is more sacred than anything else 


—the Signature of France. I personally 
refuse to dishonor it. . . . We must avoid 
the isolation which surely would follow 
default.” But the possibility of default 
loomed larger and larger. Premier Herriot, 
ignoring the Stimson “No” to Britain’s 
first note, prepared a note nearly identical 
in import, confidently submitted it to the 
committees on Finance and Foreign Af- 
fairs. While they grappled the problems 
Premier Herriot returned to the Chamber 
floor in time to hear Louis Marin, aged 
Nationalist leader, flaying any proposal to 
make payment. Loud applause greeted M. 
Marin’s shout: “If we pay ndw, why 
shouldn’t we pay on June 15 and for that 
matter for the next 60 years? We are not 
bound to pay because of the Hoover mora- 
torium. We don’t want to be dupes! Eng- 
land has a special policy toward the U. S. 
and has a means of pressure which we 
have not!” 

With indulgent jocularity, Premier Her- 
riot interrupted M. Marin, heckled him 
gently until the feeble old legislator was 
stammering, repeating himself, talking in 
ludicrous circles. The Chamber roared 
with laughter. For a moment it looked as 
if the sympathies of the Deputies, who 
love to be entertained, were shifting 
towards the Premier. But not for long. 

The committees reported on the Herriot 
note, flatly rejected it, went to work on 
resolutions of their own calling for out- 
right postponement, come what might. 


THE LEAGUE 
Dividend & Avenol 
In Geneva elegant, brisk Paul Hymans, 
Foreign Minister of Belgium, looked down 
his long straight nose at the Representa- 
tives of 55 states. As their chairman he 


Acme 
Srr Ertc’s SuCCESSOR 


Sir Eric: “Who knows to. what 
stature... ?” 


had just called to order the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, meeting last week to 
consider the report of its Lytton Commis- 
sion on Japan’s rape of Manchuria—Japan 


contending that Manchuria was willing. 

Spain, Czechoslovakia, Sweden and the 
Irish Free State promptly led an effort 
to arouse the conscience of the Great 
Powers. Each of the “Little Four’ re- 
jected Japan’s excuse that she seized Man- 
churia in “self defense”; all scored Japan 
for setting up in Manchuria the puppet 
state of “Manchukuo”; all pledged their 
Governments never to recognize Man- 
chukuo and all accused Japan of violating 
both the Nine-Power Treaty and the Cov- 
enant of the League. 

“We must have the courage to stand 
behind the findings of our commission!” 
cried Free State Senator Joseph Connolly 
in rich, impassioned brogue. “If the 
League hesitates or falters, fearing lest 
by its action it may offend, then as an 
organization built up by moral support of 
what is right the League will not survive 
and will not deserve to survive!” 

This drew cheers and a burst of hand- 
claps—ordinarily banned in the Assembly, 
Even louder applause rang out when Dr. 
Eduard Benes, perpetual Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, said, “Is the League 
aware that this is a great test case which 
will establish precedents for future dis- 
putes? ... Any policy of compromise as 
regards principles will lead to failure and 
ultimate death for the League.” 


Two Lawyers. Britain’s conscientious 
James Ramsay MacDonald and liberal, 
pacific Premier Edouard Herriot of France 
were too harassed about debts & disarma- 
ment (see p. 13) to say a word to the 
League Assembly last week, did honor its 
opening session by their presence but left 
before the appeals to conscience began. 

The heavy, thankless job of squelching 
the minor nations—who required squelch- 
ing because otherwise Japan would have 
withdrawn from the League—was left to 
two of Europe’s highest priced lawyers, 
Maitre Joseph Paul-Boncour, the sonor- 
ous, theatrical War Minister of France 
and Sir John Simon, icy, meticulous Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary. Neither of these 
special pleaders so much as mentioned the 
issues—whether Japan acted in self de- 
fense; whether she broke treaties; whether 
League states should recognize Man- 
chukuo. Instead both pressed for delay 
and Sir John Simon devoted most of his 
speech to stressing “the need of being 
practical” and rebuking the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for not having suppressed Com- 
munism in its central provinces—1,000 ml. 
from Manchukuo, the land under discus- 
sion. 

Bounding to his feet after Sir John sat 
down, Spain’s Salvador de Madariaga 
cried: “Practical men, whose political 
short-sightedness is incurable, would like 
to limit our efforts by saying ‘Provided we 
can reach a practical solution, let us pass 
a sponge over the rest.’ That is to say, 
‘Provided I can receive a dividend this 
year, never mind about the capital.’ To 
this madness, Spain desires to say ‘No!’ 
The League Covenant will perish if_we 
permit Chinese Manchuria to become Jap- 
anese Manchukuo.” ; 

Japan & Nazarene. Next morning 
Japan’s Chief Delegate, swart, smart 
Yosuke Matsuoka, prepared for a show- 
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down by telling newsreel men to get their 
cameras ready “in case I am historically 
obliged to withdraw from the Assembly.” 

This proved unnecessary. To an As- 
sembly which had blown off its conscien- 


\ tious steam, Mr. Matsuoka delivered with 


crushing effect a speech in which he de- 
dared, “the whole Japanese nation is 
solidly behind our military leaders who 
have acted as they should. Sixty-five 
million Japanese stand together as one 
man! Do you think all of them have gone 
mad? ... 

“No strong Chinese Government can 
be expected in the next ten years—per- 
haps not even in 20 years—perhaps not 
before the grave. . . . Cannot the League 
take a hint from the realities and quit 
encouraging China? . . 

“Even if world public opinion be against 
us, Japan will persist forever! .. . Hu- 
manity crucified Jesus of Nazareth 2,000 
years ago. What of today? ... We are 
prepared to be crucified, but we do believe 
and firmly believe that in a very few 
years world public opinion will have 
changed and that we, also, shall be under- 
stood by the world as Jesus of Nazareth 
now is!” 

Overnight the effect of Mr. Matsuoka’s 
speech, plus pressure from the Great Pow- 
ers, squelched the “Little Four” so com- 
pletely that the League Assembly, when it 
met again, took just three minutes to 
pigeonhole the 100.000-word Lytton Re- 
port and put the Manchurian question on 
ice by referring it to the League’s Special 
Committee of Nineteen. This Committee 
will deliberate at leisure and attempt, next 
year, to obtain the co-operation of the 
U.S. and Soviet Russia in eventual media- 
tion under League auspices between China 
and Japan. 


Avenol Investiture. Final work of the 
Assembly before adjourning last week was 
to confirm by a rubber-stamp vote the 
league Council’s “nomination” last Oc- 
tober of a successor to gruff, Scottish Sir 
Eric Drummond, popular Secretary Gen- 
al of the League since its foundation 13 
years ago. 





In order to get the nomination, se- 
retive, unpopular M. Joseph Avenol, a 
Frenchman who has been Deputy Secre- 
tary General since 1923, was obliged to 
tuy the indispensable support of Britain, 
Germany, Japan and Italy by promising 
that citizens of these countries will hold 
lour out of the five highest Secretarial 
posts under himself as Secretary General. 
_Last week M. Avenol referred to his cut 
{ dried election by the Assembly as an 
ivestiture. “I promise,” he said solemnly, 
‘todo my utmost to promote open, just 
ind honorable relations among nations.” 


Sir Eric Drummond, who has wanted to 
sign for the past three years because he 
thinks the League needs “new blood” and 
vecause he aspires to a British Ambassa- 
‘orship, said: “I ask those whom I may 
lave offended here to believe that my ac- 
lons were for what I thought was the good 
ithe League. . . . The League is a liv- 
igthing. It is growing. Who knows to 
that stature—by your support—it will 
‘ot attain ?”” 
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GERMANY 
“Something More Important” 


The oldest Deputy opens each new 
Reichstag, and old people’s tongues are 
tart. Last autumn the 6th Reichstag since 
the founding of the Republic was opened 
by drooling Frau Clara Zetkin, 75, 


Ps 





Wide World 
GENERAL LITZMANN 


For Hindenburg: “. . . a curse... .” 
“Grandmother of the German Revolu- 
tion,’ who screamed Communist abuse 


of President von Hindenburg, demanded 
his impeachment (Time, Sept. 12). Last 
week the new (7th) Reichstag was opened 
in equally abusive fashion by grizzled, 
gimlet-eyed, grey-mustached General 
Karl Litzmann, 82, the Fascist Party’s 
specially acquired official parliamentary 
oldster.* 

As usual the Fascist Deputies goose- 
stepped into the Reichstag, wearing brown 
uniforms with red swastika armbands— 
all except General Litzmann. Conspicuous 
in an ordinary business suit pinned with 
all his medals, Speaker Litzmann climbed 
the rostrum amid Communist boos & 
shouts of “Defeated General!”, rapped 
sternly for order and proceeded to roast 
President von Hindenburg as only one old 
soldier can roast another. 

“Hindenburg became the savior of Ger- 
many in November 1914 due to the valor 
of Litzmann’s brigade at Lodz—my bri- 
gade!” cried Speaker Litzmann. ‘That 
battle won Hindenburg his Field Marshal’s 


baton. Today, Meine Herren, something 
more important than a baton is at 
stake! 


“Millions of Germans revere Hitler as 
the outstanding German, as the man who 
after 14 years of study alone knows how 
Germany can be saved. . Yet the 
President has blocked Hitler’s path to 
the Chancellory with impossible condi- 
tions.” Jeered a Communist Deputy, “I 
thought Hitler could do everything!” 

*Oldster Litzmann began his new career by 
opening the Prussian State Diet for the Fascist 
Party last May. 
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“I repeat, impossible conditions,” 
growled General Litzmann. . Mean- 
while the distress of the times has grown 
so keen that in Berlin 193 persons com- 
mitted suicide in October!” Interrupted 
another Red, “Ja, 193 persons—but not 
one pensioned general!” 

“For Hindenburg,” concluded General 
Litzmann, “it is a question of escaping a 
curse which history may lay upon him— 
the curse, Meine Herren, of having driven 
the German people to despair and deliv- 
ered Germany to Bolshevism!” 

“Disability, Demise or Resignation?” 
That Germany has not been driven to the 
last extremes, became cheerfully apparent 
when General Litzmann ended his harang 
as Speaker pro tem. and the Reichstag 
proceeded quietly to re-elect as its regular 
Speaker huge Hauptmann (Captain) Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goring, a Fascist who has 
put on at least 75 lb. since he took over 
command of the late, great Baron von 
Richthofen’s squadron of German flying 
aces in 1918. 

With Hauptmann Goring at the gavel, 
the Deputies proceeded to elect their three 
Vice-Speakers, were told that Socialist 
Paul Leebe and People’s Partyman Otto 
{ tied for the third Vice-Speaker- 
ship. To break this tie the two men drew 
lots from a bowl. Just at that moment 
the official tellers announced that a re- 
count showed there had been no tie, 
awarded the third Vice-Speakership to 
astonished Dr. Loebe who had lost the 
draw. 

Speaker Goring, in his opening address, 
took a moderate line, failed to make good 
the Fascist Party’s threat to support an 
immediate motion of “no confidence” in 
the Cabinet of Germany’s astute new 
Chancellor, General Kurt von Schleicher 
(Time, Dec. 12). During the previous 
night Hauptmann Goring, representing 
Adolf Hitler, had secretly conferred with 
General von Schleicher and agreed on a 
policy of mutual toleration in the Reich- 
stag for a few days. This left unpopular 
Chancellor von Schleicher free to hope 
that the truce could be extended by fur- 
ther secret parleys, left the Fascist Party 
free to introduce a bill which stood a fine 
chance of passing. If passed it would 
become the first law enacted by the 
Reichstag since 1930 when President von 
Hindenburg embarked on his policy of 
dissolving the successive Reichstags 
which have opposed him and ruling Ger- 
many by decree (Time, July 28, 1930 
et seq.). 

Ingenious, the Fascist bill cut two ways 
Entitled the Presidential Succession Bill, 
it provided that upon the “disability, de- 
mise or resignation” of the Reichsprasi- 
dent he should be succeeded not by the 
Chancellor but by the Reichsgerichts prasi- 
dent (Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court), sad-eyed, impartial Dr. Erwin 
Bumke. 

By cutting the Chancellor out of possi- 
ble succession to 85-year-old Paul von 
Hindenburg the Fascist bill would: 1) 
scotch prevalent German fears that should 
President von Hindenburg suddenly die 
and be succeeded by General von 
Schleicher the latter might resign in favor 


“cer 
Huo had 
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of his friend ex-Crown Prince Wilhelm, 
thus in effect restoring the House of 
Hohenzollern; 2) remove a curious ob- 
jection to the appointment of Adolf Hitler 
as Chancellor which the President voiced 
(it was revealed last week) during his re- 
cent secret parley with the Fascist leader. 
In effect the President said that he may 
yet bring himself to appoint Herr Hitler 
as Chancellor, but only if assured that his 
own death would not make Hitler Presi- 
dent! 

Faced by this quaint two-sided situa- 
tion, all Reichstag parties except the 
Communists and the Nationalists (Mon- 
archists) swung into line behind the Presi- 
dential Succession Bill and passed it 
through first, second and final readings. 
During debate on the bill Fascist and Com- 
munist Deputies clashed in the Reichstag 
lobby, tore telephones from their moor- 
ings, fought with them as clubs, hurled 
spittoons at each other, smashed an 
enormous cut glass chandelier. 

“Christmas Truce.” Party leaders, 
though they sat in the Reichstag by day, 
sat up nights with General von Schleicher 
over his ruby-hued Burgundy and pale 
Havanas. Because of the Chancellor-Gen- 
eral’s reputation as the Fatherland’s mas- 
ter intrigant, Germans gave him credit for 
the next dramatic development—a split in 
the Fascist Party. 

Before the public knew what was hap- 
pening this split had so alarmed Osaf* 
(“Supreme Leader”) Hitler and Speaker 
Goring that they consented to join the 
moderate parties in a vote which ad- 
journed the Reichstag until next January, 
thus giving Chancellor von Schleicher the 
“Christmas Truce” for which he had been 
angling. 

As Germans read of the adjournment, 
they read also of the split: Gregor Strass- 
er, national organizing director of the Fas- 
cist Party since it was founded in 1920, 
had suddenly resigned his Party office 
(though he remains a Party member) and 
Gottfried Feder, chairman of the Party’s 
Economic Committee, had asked for a 
“long leave of absence.” 

Rumors flew that Chancellor von 
Schleicher had offered to make Herr 
Strasser the Reich Minister of Interior if 
Herr Hitler would consent, that Leader 
Hitler had refused to let any Fascist 
enter a Cabinet until he, Hitler, should 
be Chancellor and that Herr Strasser, dis- 
gusted by this stand, had made his feelings 
known in the only way he could. Herr 
Feder and about 50 of the Party’s 195 
Reichstag Deputies were said to support 
Herr Strasser, arguing that it is madness 
to deny job-hungry Fascists government 
jobs. 

In a blunt communiqué, Osaf (“Su- 
preme Leader”) Hitler claimed again that 
his leadership of the Party is supreme, per- 
sonally assumed the office resigned by 
Herr Strasser and declared: “I shall soon 
make known new objectives and orders 
. . . for increasing the striking power of 
our movement.” 





*Q. S. A. F. are letters plucked out of Adolf 
Hitler’s official German title Oberste Sturmab- 
teilungenfiihrer (literally “Supreme Storm 
Troops’ Leader”) in his brownshirt army. 


DENMARK 
Import Tsar 


Premier Thorvald Stauning, a_strap- 
ping Social Democrat with a beard as big 
as Santa Claus’s has been asking and 
fighting for iron control of Danish imports 
by the State. Last week both houses of 
the Danish Parliament gave Premier 
Stauning what he wanted as an early 
Christmas present. 

Good for one year only, the new legis- 
lation makes Minister of Commerce C. N. 
Hauge virtually Denmark’s Tsar of Im- 
ports. Advised by 13 representatives of 
agriculture, commerce and industry, he 
will dictate the rationing of foreign ex- 
change (through the National Bank) to 
Danish importers. Thus if a Dane wants 
to buy a German Mercedes, the Import 
Tsar at his discretion can block the ex- 
change transaction and may thus switch 
the sale to another country, by intimating 








By the courtesy of Elfelt 
Tsar HAUGE 
He can stop a Mercedes. 


for example that he would facilitate the 
purchase of a British Rolls-Royce. 
Essentially the new Exchange Law is 
designed to give Premier Stauning power 
to bargain with Great Britain when a 
Danish delegation goes to London this 
month “to save Denmark’s butter, egg 
and bacon trade.”” These and other Dan- 
ish farm products must be saved from 
too drastic application of the Ottawa Con- 
ference tariff accords or Denmark will 
find herself cut off from her best customer. 
At the U. S: Legation in Copenhagen 
last week officials, sympathetic with Den- 
mark’s plight, said off the record that the 
Danish National Bank has for some time 
been informally discriminating against 
U.S. exports. Such action probably vio- 
lates the U. S.-Danish most favored nation 
treaty, but Washington has made only 
cautious, informal protests. Reason: a 
squabble now would merely embitter U. S.- 
Danish relations, would make it harder for 
President-elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


to make a success of his policy of tariff 
bargaining with foreign nations. 

This year Denmark’s total imports have 
dropped 20%, but her imports from Brit- 
ain are up 15%—due probably to her Na- 
tional Bank’s covert activities. Danish 
importers found comfort in one provision 
of the new import laws last week: although 
they can be forced to buy where the State 
pleases, the State cannot cut the total im- 
ports of a Danish middle-man in 1933 to 
less than 45% of his total imports in 1931, 


ITALY 
“All Were Magnificent” 


Members of New York’s Tammany Hall 
may or may not be a burden to the city; 
they seem a positive jinx to the Italian 
Line. With pinchbeck little James John 
Walker aboard, the brand-new 51.000-ton, 
28-knot Rex broke down at Gibraltar, 
reached Manhattan three days late. The 
slightly smaller, equally fast and ornate 
Conte di Savoia left Naples on her maiden 
voyage fortnight ago with New York’s Po- 
lice Commissioner Edward P. Mulrooney 
as passenger. 

Just at dark, the night of the Captain’s 
Dinner, all the lights went out. Passengers 
rushed from the plush-&-gold lounges into 
a cold drizzle on deck. The crew was piped 
to stations while excited junior officers 
pattered up and down staircases, gesticu- 
lating. The engines stopped. Then slowly 
the ship heeled over to starboard. A few 
passengers went down for their lifebelts. 

Officers shouldered their way through 
the crowd explaining what had happened: 
on the inlet tube for cooling the turbo- 
generators with sea water, a 40-lb. mush- 
room-shaped valve, made of cast: iron in- 
stead of brass, had jammed, finally burst. 
A solid jet of water nearly a foot in di- 
ameter poured into the hold. The ship 
was made to list purposely to keep the 
broken valve near the surface. Over & 
over the officers repeated there was no 
danger. 

Over the side went a Jacob’s ladder and 
guy ropes. In rain and darkness a little 
group of seamen stood by the rail. In the 
center stood the Conte di Savoia’s com- 
mander, sparse little Captain Antonio 
Lena. “It is my duty and mine alone to 
go down the side!” cried the Captain. 

Up spoke Gennaro Amatruda, Able Sea- 
man: “No, no, not you! Let me go!” 

Dramatically as in an Italian opera a 
beam from an emergency floodlight sud- 
denly lit the tableau. The emergency dy- 
namos were working. 

“Corragio!” cried the Captain and over 
the side went Gennaro Amatruda, a rope 
round his waist, a hammer in his belt, a 
monkey rope with a wooden plug anda 
rope mat in his hand. Seventy feet down 
he worked, sometimes swinging high in 
the air, sometimes soused deep in the 
creamy waves. Five other men were 0 
shorter ladders trying to keep him from 
being dashed against the side of the ship. 
After a breathless, drenching hour, the 
monkey rope was passed through the hole. 
the plug hammered home. On the inside 
Staff Captain Giorgio Cavallini and the 
chief engineer, waist deep in water, sealed 
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the patch with cement mixed with scrap 
metal. 

While the crew cheered and the passen- 
gers applauded, up over the side came 
Gennaro Amatruda. Captain Lena kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

‘Do you want me to put in another 
block of wood?” asked Seaman Amatruda. 

“No, no, it is enough, Amatruda. You 
are Italy’s great hero. I thank you from 
my heart.” 

The passengers went down to dinner 
and Gennaro Amatruda went to change his 
clothes. There was free champagne. A 
$700 purse was subscribed and a resolution 
voted that “Captain Lena, his officers and 
crew—all were magnificent.” 

“It is the passengers who were magnifi- 
cent,” cried Captain Lena. The ship pro- 
ceeded, reached Manhattan only eight 
hours late. 

Until the incident of the burst valve, 
chief topic of conversation on the Conte 
di Savoia was her $1,000,000 worth of 
Sperry gyroscopes, installed to keep the 
ship from rolling. To spite a lifeboat load 
of admirals, engineers, and college tech- 
nicians who crossed on the Conte di Savoia 
to observe their gyro-stabilizers’ action, 
seas remained resolutely calm, and the 
gyros had no fair test. One day, to show 
what they could do, the stabilizers were 
purposely reversed, rocked the ship 10°. 

Apart from stability, speed is the great 
feature of the Conte di Savoia. She and 
the Rex were built by the Italian Line to 
cut two days off the run from Manhattan 
to Genoa, which the Rex is now regularly 
doing. 

Admitting frankly that their gyroscopes 
do not stop seasickly pitching, Sperry en- 
gineers assert: “There is just one avail- 
able practical procedure for stopping 
pitching and that is to change the course 
of the ship,” tacking her back & forth 
about 20°. With an unstabilized ship, 
tacking against a heavy sea would increase 
the roll. With gyros correcting her roll 
and tacking correcting her pitch a ship 
need not slow down in heavy weather. By 
her greater speed she will more than re- 
gain, according to Sperry tests. the time 
and distance she loses by tacking. esti- 
mated at about 15%. To make this clear 
to landlubbers, Sperry salts compare 
“stabilized tacking” to speeding over II5 
mi. of boulevard instead of choosing to 
bump slowly over 100 mi. of cobblestones. 


PERSIA 

Tiny Tiger 

In his youth a wild-riding cavalryman, 
Persia’s self-made “King of Kings,” Reza 
Shah Pahlevi, who seized the Throne in 
1925, is now the horsiest of ruling 
Monarchs. Last week he left a crisis to 
attend a horse race. While frightened 
Persian ministers wrung their hands in 
Teheran, the Shah rode out of his capital 
and over the Elburz Mountains to see a 
show he never misses, the annual contest 
of swift, sleek Turkoman steeds in his 
native province, Mazanderan. Despising 
efiete blue ribbons, scorning silver loving 
cups, the “King of Kings” rewarded win- 
ning riders with handfuls of big, soft gold 





pieces stamped with his hard, sharp 
profile. 

Meanwhile in London the British Gov- 
ernment, majority stockholder of Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. Ltd., whose concession 
the Shah has canceled (Time, Dec. 12), 
declared last week that Persia’s note on 
this subject was “so offensive” that it 
could not be published. The note charged, 
according to Persians in the know, that for 
more than 30 years Britons have exploited 
Persian Oil lands “in a manner grossly 
unfair to Persia.’ Though the original 
D’Arcy concession (now Anglo-Persian’s) 
was signed in rgo1, no oil rovalties were 
paid to Persia until 1914 when only 
$45,000 was paid, according to the Persian 
note, and during the War payments were 
again suspended, being resumed only after 
the Armistice. Challenging Anglo-Persian’s 
bookkeeping methods, the Persian note 
alleged that on the agreed royalty basis 
of 16% the Persian Government should 
have received a total payment three times 
greater than it has received. 

In the House of Commons crusty Tories 
raised a cheer when Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs Captain Anthony Eden 
boomed that “His Majesty’s Government 
would not hesitate, in case of necessity, to 
take all legitimate measures to protect its 
vital interests.” In Teheran the arrival of 
Britain’s words—via_ British Wireless 
News Agency—caused such official con- 
sternation that Persian newspapers were 
forbidden to print them and special ‘cou- 
riers were rushed off to Reza Shah Pahlevi 
who was still in Mazanderan applauding 
superb Turkoman horseflesh and horse- 
manship. 

Riding back next day over the Elburz 
Mountains, the “King of Kings’ forged 
ahead of his suite, who found a snowstorm 
in Firuzkuh Pass too much for them. Push- 
ing on to Teheran with a small picked 
escort Reza Shah Pahlevi stamped into 
his Palace, ordered every Persian news- 
paper to print what had been suppressed. 

To Britons it seemed impossible that 
the horsy Persian would act thus unless 
he had potent backing. Whose? The 
London Press bristled with-rumors that 
representatives of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
General Motors, Goodyear and Firestone 
were in Teheran dickering to form a 
$2,000,000 “Persian-American Corp.” Brit- 
ons heard that this “American con- 
sortium” would “buy Persian products for 
American consumption” and “undertake 
a general program of industrialization for 
Persia.”” In Manhattan a Morgan partner 
flatly said that he “knew of no basis” for 
such reports, but by that time the House 
of Commons was seething over a so-called 
British ultimatum to Persia. 

Amid Tory cries of “Hear! Hear!” 
Captain Anthony Eden rose again to say 
that if Persia did not re-instate Anglo- 
Persian’s concession by Dec. 15, then, 
“We will have no alternative but to refer 
this dispute to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at The Hague as a 
matter of urgency.” 

“The British Government,” continued 
Captain Eden amid fresh cheers, “will 
hold the Persian Government directly 
responsible for any damage or interference 





with the [Anglo-Persian] company’s busi- 
ness or any failure to afford the Company 
adequate protection.” 

“Does this mean,” shouted white-haired 
Leader George Lansbury of the British 
Labor Party, popping up from his seat 
“that if certain contingencies arise the 
British Government proposes to take 
armed measures?” 

“T decline to answer on the ground that 
the question is hypothetical,” snapped 
Captain Eden. “I think that the position 
is quite clear.” 

The naval position was, according to 
the British Admiralty, that H. M. S. 
Enterprise, flagship of the East Indies 
squadron, was steaming up the Persian 
Gulf, accompanied by H. M. S. Emerald 
and the 10,000-ton cruiser H. M. S. Haw- 
kins in command of Rear Admiral Dunbar- 
Nasmith, V. C. This movement the Ad- 
miralty said was part of “regular maneu- 
vers” but had involved changes in the sail- 
ing orders of the three ships “such changes 
being not unusual.” 

Also in the Persian Gulf was Persia’s 
brand new navy of six small Italian-built 
gunboats, the largest being the Palang 
(Panther) and Babr (Tiger), each of 650 
tons. Powerless to cope with British war 
boats 15 times their size, the Persian ships 
were nevertheless potent because they 
were still manned by Italian crews. If 
shrewd Reza Shah Pahlevi had guessed 
right, the British mammoths would not 
fire on his tiny Tiger and Panther for fear 
of provoking Signor Benito Mussolini. 


CHINA 
Mr. Chu’s Last Swallow 


Last week the Canton Naval Club gave 
a dinner in honor of Vice Admiral Sir 
William Archibald Howard Kelly, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Britain’s China Sta- 
tion. Most of the officials of the Canton 
Government and tycoons of South China 
attended. The piéce de résistance was a 
large grilled sea-snake. (Tropical sea- 
snakes are poisonous, but admired as a 
Chinese delicacy after head and poison 
glands have been carefully removed.* ) 

Bravely overcoming Anglo-Saxon preju- 
dice, Admiral Kelly absorbed the piece of 
tail that was his portion, suffered no ill 
effect. A bit of the neck went to Chu 
Chao-hsin, Inspector General of Foreign 
Affairs in the Canton Government, who ate 
it with relish and-promptly died. Doctors 
opined that he had swallowed a bit of 
“poisonous bone,” doubtless poisoned by 
gland secretion. 

Chu Chao-hsin—Mr. Chu as he was 
known to most of Europe—was once a 
graduate student at Columbia University, 
once Chargé d’Affaires at the Chinese Le- 
gation in London, later the most outspo- 
kenly anti-British of Chinese delegates to 
the League of Nations. In 1927 he hor- 
rified Geneva diplomats by declaring, dur- 
ing a debate on the opium question: 

“Tf you can find a single man in China 
in whose breast there does not beat anti- 
British feeling, he is not Chinese.” 





*A U. S. snake farm in Florida does a small 
business with tinned rattlesnake meat. 
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Cord at the Stick (Cont’d) 


Absently turning his hams, as if for 
toasting, toward an imitation fireplace in 
his Waldorf-Astoria apartment one night 
last week, Errett Lobban Cord told a news- 
man: “I’ve been called a bull in a China 
closet. That’s because I’m impatient. I’m 
willing to listen to good reasons but after 
about three discussions I want it done.” 

It had taken a good many more than 
three discussions, but several important 
changes that Motormaker Cord wanted 
made in Aviation Corp. had been settled 
last week when he left the Manhattan bat- 
tlefront once again for his headquarters in 
Chicago: 

@ La Motte Turck Cohu, whom Cord 
cordially hated, was out of the joint presi- 
dency of Avco and Avco’s operating com- 
_pany, American Airways. 

@ The offices of board chairman and vice 
chairman and the entire executive commit- 
tee with its five subcommittees. formerly 
dominated by the Harriman-Lehman re- 
gime of Avco management, were abol- 
ished. 

@ A program was under way to increase 
the potency of American Airways, and to 
emasculate the hitherto dominant holding 
company, Avco, until the latter becomes 
merely advisory in function. 

@ The presidencies of the two were sep- 
arated; and Mr. Cord had the satisfaction 
of making “his man,” Major Lester Draper 
Seymour, president of American Airways, 
heading a directorate of five, of whom 
four are Cord men. 

@ To succeed President Cohu, Avco di- 
rectors chose Richard Farnsworth Hoyt, 
by no means a “Cord man,” but one with 
whom Cord had pleasant dealings in pur- 
chasing Banker Hoyt’s half-interest in 
Transamerican Airlines. 

@ Neither Cord nor his loyal aide Lucius 
B. Manning took high office in the new 
set-up. By remaining in the background 
they will have a better chance to concili- 
ate union labor which, through the Airline 
Pilots’ Association, deeply resents Cord’s 
past policies on pilots’ pay. 

New Chiefs. Like all three of his 
Avco predecessors (Graham Grosvenor, 
Frederic Coburn, La Motte Céhu) “Dick” 
Hoyt, 44, small and compact, is a Man- 
hattan and Long Island socialite. A part- 
ner in Hayden, Stone & Co. (his first 
wife was the daughter of the late Partner 
Galen Stone), he has been closely associ- 
ated with aviation financing since before 
the boom. With Clement Melville Keys 
he engineered the momentous merger of 
the Curtiss and Wright interests into po- 
tent Curtiss-Wright Corp. His first ven- 
ture in air transport was in 1926, a $5,000 
investment in a concern called Florida Air- 
ways. On the inaugural day one of its 
three planes, about to take off, had to 
swerve to avoid running down a gawper. 
It crashed into the two other ships, de- 
molished all three. But the abortive com- 
pany was one of several which later went 
into the structure of Pan American Air- 
ways, of which Banker Hoyt was onetime 
chairman, is now a director. 

Banker Hoyt is a director of more than 
60 corporations. An office which he hugely 
enjoys is his chairmanship of Madison 


Square Garden Corp. He lives on swank 
Lloyd’s Neck, L. I. with his second wife, 
the former Mrs. Nelson Doubleday. One 
of his ambitions is to fly better than his 
daughter Eleanor, 20, who last year mar- 
ried youthful Alexis du Pont Jr. Racing 
speedboats used to be his chief hobby. 
Since 1926 he has competed in the Gold 
Cup class with two white craft named 
Imp. In 1929 he won the Gold Challenge 
Cup; in 1930 made a record for the fast- 
est 30-mi. heat in that class (61.5 m.p.h.). 
Also in 1930 he was awarded the medal 
of the Regatta Circuit Riders’ Club for 
having done most for motorboating. Racer 
Hoyt has a reputation among his oppo- 
nents as a daring driver. a “grand sport.” 
His mechanic says: “There are only two 
positions on his throttle: tight closed and 
wide open.” 

Major Lester Draper (“Bing”) Sey- 
mour is the man E. L. Cord wanted in 
place of La Motte Cohu last spring. At 
that time Cord was not strong enough to 





International 
RicHaArp FARNSWORTH Hoyt 


. only two positions on his throttle. 


have Seymour elected. But he did suc- 
ceed in having President Céhu’s undated 
resignation placed in care of Avco Board 
Chairman William Averell Harriman, just 
in case. For several weeks matters went 
smoothly, and one day—the story goes— 
when Cord, Coéhu & Harriman were rid- 
ing in a taxicab, Cord asked Banker Harri- 
man for the resignation, tore it up. When 
hostilities reopened, he bitterly regretted 
his impulse. 

Short, thick-necked, addicted to pipes 
and vivid neckties, Major Seymour is the 
first dyed-in-wool operations man to pre- 
side over American Airways. He served 
with the Army Air Corps overseas, re- 
turned to become consulting engineer to 
the Chief of Army Air Service. Shortly 
after National Air Transport was organ- 
ized in 1926, and before it began service, 
“Bing” Seymour joined its ranks. He re- 
mained with it until a few months ago 
when he resigned as vice president in 
charge of operations (of United Airlines, 
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which had absorbed NAT). To him went 
much credit for early airmail pioneering. 
He will doubtless make his headquarters 
in St. Louis, operating centre of American 
Airways. 

Other Avco news of the week: 


q@ E. L. Cord bought the little-known 
Martz Airlines, operating direct between 
New York and Buffalo. This adds a valu- 
able New York channel to the Transamer- 
ican Airlines (Buffalo—Chicago) which he 
lately bought. Both systems will be 
offered to Avco at cost. 


@ Reported and denied: That Cord is ne- 
gotiating for purchase of Northwest Air- 
ways, a potent airmail system which flies 
from Chicago as far northwest as Duluth. 
Bismarck, N. Dak., Winnipeg. Avco al- 
ready owns 224% of Northwest stock. A 
like amount is said to be owned by Trans- 
continental & Western Air, the remaining 
55% by Minneapolis bankers. 

@ Avco’s statement for the third quarter: 
$309,000 loss, compared to $188,000 loss 
for the same period last year. Loss for 
the nine months: $2,875,000, compared 
to $917.000 last year. 





Empty Seats 


Most transport planes on U. S. airlines 
accommodate twelve passengers. In the 
past year such planes flew each trip with 
an average of seven seats empty, accord- 
ing to figures published last week by the 
Department of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s analysis was begun October 1931, 
showed an average of 39% seat-occupancy 
for that month. The average dipped to 
28% for the bad-weather month of De- 
cember, climbed steadily to a 53% peak 
last August, dropped to 43% in October. 
Average for 13 months: 41%. 


——@ 





Safer Airmail 

For nearly three years the Post Office 
Department has been experimenting with 
asbestos mail pouches, but not yet has it 
found one which will protect mail from 
being charred in the burning wreckage of 
an airplane.* Asbestos pouches are used 
only for registered mail and jewelry. De- 
spite the fire hazard, the Post Office had 
a proud record to announce last week. In 
the fiscal year ended last June it lost only 
01% of 8,846,000 lb. of airmail carried. 
All of the loss was by fire. In the previous 
year the loss was .03%; the year before 
that .c6%. 

But pilots flew and guarded the mail last 
year at a slightly greater cost of life than 
before. In fiscal 1931+32, 14 pilots met 
death in 32,200,000 mi. of flight, an aver- 
age of one fatality for each 2,300,000 mI. 
flown. In the previous year there were 
eight deaths in 21,000,000 mi., or one In 
2,670,000 mi. 


*In Berlin Dr. Arthur Ejichengriin, authority 
on non-inflammable cellulose products, 1s ¢- 
perimenting with a fire-extinguishing compound 
with which airplane materials might be impres- 
nated. When subjected to heat, the comp yund 
is supposed to emit fire-quenching gases. A test 
reported by the New York Times last week: 
one-half of a miniature blimp was impregnated 
with Dr. Eichengriin’s solution, shut off from 
the other half by a bulkhead. The untreated 
portion was ignited, blazed away in a flash; 
the treated half remained intact, kept the whole 
structure aloft. 


Decembe 


———_- 
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KEEP THE HOME FIRES 


BURNING 





MAGINE the nation suddenly 

deprived of every ton of coal and 
coke—every gallon of fuel oil. With 
the first blast of icy winter, stark 
misery would threaten seventy-five 
per cent of the country’s population. 

The nearby forests which fed the 
hearths of our forefathers have 
vanished. The whang of the axe in 
the woodshed is replaced by the 
hum of high-powered trucks on 
street and highway, delivering an 
unfailing supply of one of man’s 
primary needs—fuel. 

To meet this human demand, a 
giant industry has developed—a 
nationwide net of mines, wells, 
processing plants, and distribut- 
ing facilities, totalling a combined 


investment of more than eleven 
billion dollars. 

There may be a difference of 
opinion on the relative merits of 
various fuels, but when it comes to 
their transportation, producers and 
distributors alike are agreed on the 
dependability and economy of 
International Truck». 

Moderate first cost, rugged reli- 
ability on all roads in all weathers, 
long life, low operating costs per 
mile, per ton, or per gallon—these 
are definite realities which have 
contributed to the preference for 
International Trucks in this exact- 
ing industry. And equally so in 
every other line of business. Yours 
as well. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


No Matter How Varied Your 
Transportation Requirements 
Standardize on 
International Trucks 


The International Line is complete. It 
includes fast, light trucks for pick-up 
work; smart stream-lined speed trucks 
for deluxe delivery service; heavy-duty 
units for heavy hauling, and trucks 
especially built for dump work or 
semi-trailer service. Bodies and body 
equipment for all needs. International 
sizes range from %4-ton to 7/-ton. 
New low prices prevail on the entire line. The 14g- 
ton, 4-speed Model A-2, for instance, a general utility 
truck for the average business, has been reduced to 


°615 


for 136-in, wheelbase chassis 
Sf. o. b. factory (taxes extra) 
International Compaay-owned branches at 188 
points and dealers everywhere assure you 
unmatched service. 


/\ i 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


¥ 


Satie a deere 


International Trucks Serve Fuel Producers 
... Fuel Distributors... and YOU! 
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REAL SHIPS...REAL OFFICERS 


. 


trom a hefter by 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD HALL 
R.N.. KH. C.M.G.. C. B. 


“You are absolutely correct. There is a keen appreci- 
ation by old naval sea dogs like myself for the ships’ 
officers of our Merchant Marine. 


“We are considered hard-headed about our sea-faring 
ability. But, grant us the intelligence to recognize 
and commend good ships’ officers when we see them. 


“Take, for instance, the type of officers who take 
Cunarders to sea. Over 75% of them, in addition to 
their Cunard service, are members of the Royal Naval 
Reserve. They rank according to seniority with the 
regular officers of the Royal Navy. Personally, I believe 
no finer group of ships’ officers has ever been assembled. 


“Cunard’s own record substantiates the calibre of 





these men. In nearly a century of transatlantic service 
they have carried millions of passengers with a degree Cheeting the ship's greeny in ~ Chart Room of the Aquitania. Cunard 
of security and dispatch unequalled, to my knowledge, iect,.o,z0. exer hey ave often navgned the 2200 mils sro te 
in the annals of transportation. And I believe they advanced of all navigating instruments, such as radio direction finder, 
have held the coveted “Blue Riband’ 
of the Atlantic for some fifty of the 


last ninety years. 










“That’s a grand record. And even 
the saltiest of us are thoroughly aware 
that here are real ships manned by 


rea! officers.” 





Testing a new Cunarder. Before any 


Captain E. T. Britten, R. D., R. N. R., Cunarder is built, an exact model is 
commander of the Berengaria, for- made and scientifically tested in an ex- 
merly on the bridges of the Franconia perimental tank to perfect its steadiness 
and Laconia. Captain Britten is one of and seaworthy qualities. The thorough: 
the many Cunard officers who are ness of these tests is one reasol 


members of the Royal Naval Reserve. why Cunarders are such fine sea ships. 
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Chief Engineer Roberts in charge 
of the Berengaria’s 65,000 H. P. 
turbines in one of his daily con- 
ferences regarding the ship’s prog- 
ress with Capt. J. 5 Townley, R. D., 
R. N. R., on bridge of Berengaria. 


i Mate 


The Bridge of the Mauretania. Two officers, four apprentices and 
quartermaster always on duty. All nine officers in Express Cunarders, 
from the Captain to the Junior Third Officer, must hold Master Cer- 
tificates, qualifying them to be Captain of even the largest ships. 


The “new Aquitania”, After several months in the builders’ hands, the Aquitania re-enters the service virtually a new ship.  Sixty- 
four superb additional outside staterooms with bath have been created out of one hundred and twenty-one former cabins on A, B and C decks. 
Many of these rooms take pride of place for size among the ships of the world. They strike a new note in transatlantic luxury. 
A theatre and concert-hall, complete with the latest talking picture equipment, has also been added. Thus is confirmed and 
enhanced the Aquitania’s pre-eminent status among experienced travellers who appreciate her singular grace and essential good taste. 


CUNARD LINE TO FRANCE ano ENGLAND 


Express Service to Cherbourg and Southampton: first sailing of the “new Aquitania”, January 11. . . Berengaria, January 27. 
Frequent Cabin Class sailings from New York via Boston or Halifax to Plymouth, Havre and London, and to Cobh and Liverpool. 
From Montreal via Quebec to Plymouth, Havre and London, and to Glasgow, Belfast and Liverpool. From Saint John, N. B., and Halifax 


to Plymouth, Havre and London and to Belfast and Glasgow. 


CUNARD WEST INDIES CRUISES 


Six 12-day MAURETANIA Cruises at $155. up... Four 9-day FRANCONIA Cruises at $102.50up... FRANCONIA 10-day Cruise, $112.50 up... 
CARINTHIA NewYear’s Cruise, 8 days, $95. up... MAURETANIA Easter Cruise, 9 days, $120. up... MAURETANIA Spring Cruise, 7 days, $95. up. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT - NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER - OR CUNARD LINE - 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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In Hessian Hills 


What is Progressive Education? Bred 
of the 2oth Century, it is old enougk to 
have been called by Harvard’s late great 
President Charles William Eliot “the most 
significant movement in American educa- 
tion today.” To carry it forward was 
founded, in 1919, the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, which now has some 
7,000 members. The philosophy of Hu- 
manist John Dewey and the work of 
pioneering Colonel Francis Wayland 
Parker (1831-1902) of Quincy, Mass. 
and Cook County, Ill. are implicit in much 
Progressive teaching. That education at 
any age should grow out of free individual 
experience rather than from books is a 
Progressive fundamental. Because parents 
who.-send their youngsters to Progressive 
schools are of necessity liberal-minded 
people, and because the system demands 
their active co-operation, it does not yet 
represent more than a strong minority in 
U. S. education. With some methods 
sharply defined, others vague, Progressive 
schools in general turn out children who 
are keenly observant, able to amuse them- 
selves, often undisciplined in manners, 
adept at using their hands, sometimes 
foggy as to specific facts. 

Nearly all Progressive schools are in 
cities. Four of the best-known ones are in 
New York: 

Walden, founded 19 years ago by Mar- 
garet Naumburg, has a set daily program 
but endeavors to make the children self- 
reliant (from babyhood through high 
school age), permits them to call their 
teachers by first name. 

Lincoln School, experimental offspring 
of Teachers College. at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has received nearly $6,000,000 
from the General Education Board 
(Rockefeller), has counted among its pu- 
pils Nelson and Lawrence, sons of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. 

The flourishing Dalton School, just 
off Park Avenue, is famed for its course 
in live babies (Tre, Jan. 4) and the 
“Dalton System” of its Founder Helen 
Parkhurst, a method of learning-by-doing 
which the U. S. S. R. adopted, but dropped 
this autumn because young Russians 
loafed at it. 


The downtown City & Country School 
(once the Play School) centers all its ac- 
tivities in work, teaches arithmetic, geog- 
raphy e¢ al. in the school store and school 
post office, as well as by field trips through- 
out Manhattan. 


Fortnight ago came news of another 
Progressive school, young and bold, in 
mary respects unique in the U. S. 

Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. is a quiet vil- 
lage near Harmon, where New York Cen- 
tral trains exchange steam for electricity. 
The sprawling, bridge-playing, gin-drinking 
suburbs of New York have not yet en- 
tangled it. In Croton, seven years ago, 
->ttled Economist Stuart Chase, his wife 
Margaret Hatfield, Elizabeth Moos, a for- 
mer teacher at Walden and other modern 
schools, and her husband Robert Imandt, 
violinist, onetime French Army man, camp 
director. Between them Miss Hatfield and 
Miss Moos had three children. They 


wanted to teach them. They went to it 
in a garage. Soon other families sent their 
children over. When the number grew to 
16, Teachers Hatfield and Moos realized 
they had a School. At the beginning of 
their third year there were 29 pupils, five 
teachers, installed in an old farmhouse 
they had managed to buy. From the sur- 
rounding country, where George Washing- 
ton skirmished with King George III’s 
mercenaries, they took the school’s name: 
Hessian Hills. More & more people heard 
of it. Since its founding, 30 families have 
moved to Croton to put their children in 
Hessian Hills. Some of the parents: Hey- 
wood Broun, Lincoln Steffens, Floyd Dell, 
Director William A. Hodson of the New 
York Welfare Council, Lawyer Jerome 
Frank, Vice President Sheldon R. Coons 
of Lord & Thomas (advertising), one- 
time Mayor Henry Thomas Hunt of 
Cincinnati, Morris Greenberg of Para- 
mount Publix Corp., Parole Director Win- 
throp D. Lane of the State of New Jersey, 
John M. Kaplan, proprietor of Hearn’s 








Miss Moos & Pupits 


The Croton truant officer was perplexed. 


department store in Manhattan, many a 
New York college professor. 

Hessian Hills’ aim is a socialized group 
in which the pupils feel a sense of com- 
munal enterprise and responsibility. Much 
of its success has resulted from the intelli- 
gence and enthusiasm of the parents. Any 
feeling of competition is avoided; the child 
is to compete not against his fellows but 
against his own previous efforts. Flexible, 
searching, the Hessian Hills theory 
(though disclaimed as a theory) was well 
under way by 1931. With Robert Imandt 
as shop director, the pupils worked at 
weaving, metal, wood and leather work, 
drawing and painting. Elizabeth Moos 
taught Rhythmics and directed academic 
work: social sciences, then arithmetic and 
writing, after these reading and so on. The 
parents met regularly, joined in school ac- 
tivities. The village of Croton watched a 
bit suspiciously the hatless, overalled, un- 
repressed children, dashing down to look at 
local industries, asking grown-up ques- 
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tions. The Croton truant officer was per- 
plexed, too. Once he offered to help round 
up Hessian Hills truanis, along with those 
from the public schools. He was told that 
was unnecessary; but if he liked he might 
help Hessian Hills at its difficult daily job 
of getting the children to go home when 
school is over. 

One day in January 1931 Hessian Hills 
School burned to the ground. The parents 
immediately got together to plan for a new 
school. With a larger enrolment (at pres- 
ent 63, ranging from 20 mo. to high schoo! 
age) they would need a larger school, ulti- 
mately to cost $65,000. A new plan they 
got for nothing, from Howe & Lescaze of 
New York and Philadelphia, who wished 
to design a modern, functional school- 
building. Within a few months the Hes- 
sian Hills parents, organized as a non- 
profit-making corporation, had enough 
money to begin the first unit of the school, 
a long, low, glass & concrete building with 
a flat roof upon which some day another 
section can be built. The parents got to 
work painting it, digging ditches, doing all 
the odd jobs that remained. Last fortnight 
was dedicated the second unit of Hessian 
Hills’ new plant, a wing containing an audi- 
torium, music room, shower baths and 
locker rooms. Half of the $12,000 that 
this cost was given by Manhattan Philan- 
thropist George Dupont Pratt in memory 
of his wife whose name it bears, the rest 
by friends of the school. In these rooms as 
throughout the school, all the bric-a-brac, 
small furniture and decoration is the work 
of Hessian Hills pupils. 


Hessian Hills parents meet fortnightly 
for discussion, monthly for work about 
the school. At their last meeting they 
questioned Dr. George Sylvester Counts 
of Teachers College about his proposal 
that school teachers “indoctrinate” their 
pupils with liberalism. Of the same intel- 
lectual bent if not in the same wage group, 
the Hessian Hills parents contribute more 
to their children’s teaching than most par- 
ents do. 


Giddy Girton 


The mere presence of females at Oxford 
and Cambridge universities was for many 
years considered preposterous, most irreg- 
ular. Certainly the young ladies at Somer- 
ville College and Girton College would 
have to look sharp, behave themselves 
suitably. Last week it became known that 
Girton, at least, was letting up on restric- 
tions. Abolished was the chaperon system 
by which Girton girls could make visits 
and go to dances only in pairs. They may 
now visit alone in college rooms or lodg- 
ings. They may receive young men in their 
common rooms until 10 p. m. instead of 
sending them home at 6:30. 

Oxford’s Somerville still demands chap- 
erons. The girls may not go punting with- 
out special permission. If they are to be 
out later than 9 p. m. they must sign a 
book and return at 11:15. Extra late 
leave, until midnight, may be obtained by 
paying a shilling for a yellow ticket. 

Most of the young men of Oxford and 
Cambridge continue to be supremely in- 
different whether the young ladies of 
Somerville and Girton are locked in at 
6 p. m. or roam the town until dawn. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


in Your Own Community 


N an hour of national need. the 

we ‘ ‘ 

Clicquot Club Company of- 
fers a national plan to help in 
some measure to relieve distress. 
An offer to share a substantial 
portion of our receipts with those 
who need aid this winter. Here 
is the plan: 

1. To any accredited organization in 
the U. S. A. engaged in the relief 
of unemployed, we will pay 1¢ for 
every cap from a Cliequot Club 
bottle that is collected by such an 


organization and returned to us. 


THESE BOTTLE CAPS are worth 
l¢ apiece to your community's un- 
employment relief fund. Why not 


start saving now? 


Copyright 1932 Cliequot Club Company 


This plan is to remain in effect until 
April 1, 1933. 

Any accredited organization desir- 
ing to take advantage of this plan 
and to collect these caps from users 
in its own community must first 
apply for recognition by writing the 
Clicquot Club Company. The cou- 
pon below may be used. We reserve 
the right to investigate all appli- 
cations. 

We will, upon acceptance, issue 
complete instructions telling how to 
make this plan most effective, so 
that it will put as much money as 
possible into the fund. 

Naturally, only caps from Clicquot 


Club bottles bearing the Eskimo 

trade mark will be redeemed. 
To Our Retailers—Please give your 
full co-operation to your local relief 
organization when this plan is made 
effective. We do not ask you to sell 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale at anything 
but your regular price. You can help 
your community, your neighbors and 
yourself at no cost to you. 
To Our Wholesale Distributors-You 
can help your local relief organization 
by full cooperation. Have your sales- 
men tell every retailer about this plan. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Mivturs, Mass. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER ALE 


(This coupon for use by accredited or- 


ganizations seeking to adopt this plan) 


CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, MILLIS, MASS. 


This organization desires to be enrolled in your unemployment relief plan. Please 


give us immediate recognition and send full instructions. 


Name of Organization. 


City 


State — 


Below are names of two officials of organization: 


Name 


Name___ 


Send information to 


Address_____ 


Address__ 


Address__ 
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“Wonder Girl” 

At the women’s track & field champion- 
ships in Evanston last summer, a lean, 
rangy, dark-haired girl from Dallas, Tex. 
won six first places. She amassed for her 
team—of which she was the only mem- 
ber—a total of 30 points, to 20 points for 
a team of 22 which finished second. Over- 
night Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson, a 
typist for Dallas Employers’ Casualty Co., 
had become a national sports figure. At 
the Olympic Games two weeks later she 
won two first prizes (javelin throw, 80- 
meter hurdles), a second in the high-jump 
when her best jump was disqualified for 
“diving.” She complained bitterly because 
she was not allowed to enter more events. 

Sportswriters Grantland Rice, Paul Gal- 
lico, Westbrook Pegler et al. were suf- 
ficiently amazed by Babe Didrikson to 
investigate her abilities further. She 
played her 11th round of golf for their 
benefit, amazed them afresh by averaging 
more than 200 yd. with her drives, scoring 
under 90. When it was established that 
Babe Didrikson is also an expert swimmer, 
basketball player, baseball pitcher, foot- 
ball halfback, a proficient billiardist, a 
clever tumbler, a boxer and wrestler, a 
fencer, weight lifter and adagio dancer, 
she could only be described by appalled 
reporters as a “wonder girl.” 

Last week, Wonder Girl Didrikson had 
cause for wonderment herself. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union suspended her from 
amateur competition in the U. S. and then 
promised to reinstate her if & when she 
took an action which would seem far more 
like professionalism than the one for 
which she had been suspended. 

In newspaper advertisements for Dodge 
automobiles last week appeared a picture 
of Miss Didrikson with a testimonial by 
her, saying: “One look at its trim beauty 
and you know it has class.” A. A. U. 
officials decided that the advertisement 
broke a regulation which says that amateur 
athletes may not give out testimonials. 
Miss Didrikson’s reply was that she had 
not been paid for the testimonial, that she 
had not authorized it. E. Gordon Perry, 
auto dealer of Dallas, revealed that he had 
sold a car to Miss Didrikson a year ago, 
mailed her compliments on it to his home 
office. A. A. U. officials announced that if 
Miss Didrikson could prove, by suing the 
advertisers for causing her to lose her 
amateur standing, that she had not been 
paid for the testimonial, she would be re- 
instated. 

While pondering this nice point in an 
argument which invariably reduces itself 
to tedious hairsplitting, Miss Didrikson 
must also have wondered what A. A. U. 
officials would have to say about a Grant- 
land Rice “Sportlight” cinema called Won- 
der Girl, to be released next month. In 
Wonder Girl, Wonder Girl Didrikson high- 
jumps, broad-jumps, hurdles, puts the 
shot, throws the javelin and discus, dives, 
swims, plays baseball, football, golf, ten- 
nis, basketball. Grantland Rice, who at 
the Olympics called Miss Didrikson “an 
incredible human being” and urged her to 
enter the U. S. women’s golf champion- 
ship, went to Dallas to make the picture 
last September. Miss Didrikson received 


no money for performing in it. Football 
Coach Andy Kerr of Colgate, after watch- 
ing her tackle 185-lb. male footballers of 
Southern Methodist University, was even 
more amazed by the way in which she side- 
stepped a tackler before throwing a 4o0-yd. 
pass. 

Naturally, Wonder Girl does small jus- 
tice to Wonder Girl Didrikson’s ac- 
complishments. If it made any pretense 
at listing all the pastimes at which Miss 
Didrikson is about as expert as anyone of 
her sex, it would have to include weight- 
lifting, wrestling, fencing, croquet, field 
hockey, soccer, polo, shooting, rowing, 
skating, bowling, pool, lacrosse, cooking. 
She holds the women’s world record for 
throwing a baseball. She got her first news- 
paper publicity when, in a Dallas store 


Jnteriuational 
Mitprep DipriksoNn 


“One look at its trim beauty and you 
know it has class.” 


two years ago, she hoisted a 50-lb. weight 
over head. 

A physical freak in her ability to co- 
ordinate her actions with her eye, Miss 
Didrikson is not freakish in appearance. 
Now 19, she weighs 126 lb., has slim hard 
wrists and ankles, long spatulate hands. 
No one person is greatly responsible for 
her proficiency in heterogeneous sports. 
Her manager and coach, Melvin J. Mc- 
Combs, is director of athletics for Dallas 
Employers’ Casualty Co. Her father, Ole 
Didrikson, is Scandinavian, a onetime 
sailor. Beyond a tendency to use explicit 
language and to despise small girls who 
play with dolls, Wonder Girl Didrikson’s 
demeanor during intervals between her 
physical exertions is not unfeminine. She 
likes to cook, dance, sew. Last year she 
constructed for herself a box-plaited dress. 
It won first prize at the Texas State Fair. 


U.S.C. v. Notre Dame 

The football game on which depended 
Southern California’s claim for the U. S. 
“championship” began surprisingly with 
twelve men playing for Southern Califor- 
nia. Coaches Jones of U. S. C. and An- 
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derson of Notre Dame had agreed to give 
Southern California’s injured Quarterback 
Orville Mohler the honor of holding the 
ball for the kickoff. The game ended even 
more surprisingly with Notre Dame, a 
fortnight after belaboring Army 21 to o 
in New York, roundly beaten for the sec- 
ond time this year, 13 to o. 

In the first quarter occurred a pro- 
longed, painful, unproductive collision be- 
tween two of the ables. college lines in 
the U. S., mostly at Notre Dame’s end of 
the field. 

In the second quarter, small, cotton- 
topped Irving (‘‘Scooter”) Warburton, 
U. S. C. substitute back, caught a 35-yd. 
Notre Dame punt and took it back to 
where it started, at Notre Dame’s 44-yd. 
line. Warburton picked up 14 yd. through 
the line, then 2 more. Coach Howard 
Jones sent in one of his ablest passers, 
Bob McNeish. McNeish, instead of pass- 
ing, arranged to be on the 3-yd. line when 
Quarterback Homer Griffith threw the 
ball. McNeish caught it, took one step for 
a touchdown. Right Tackle Ernie Smith 
place-kicked for the extra point. 

In the third quarter, Notre Dame's 


Polish Quarterback Jaskwhich fumbled ¢ 


the catch of a quick kick. Erskine recov- 
ered for U. S. C. on Notre Dame’s 26-yd. 
line. Six plays, with Sparling, Griffith and 
Clark carrying the ball, made 25 yd. Grif- 
fith plunged the 1 yd. that was left for 
U. S. C.’s second touchdown. 

In the fourth quarter, Nicholas Lukats, 
Notre Dame’s Hungarian halfback, lost 
his trousers, put on a new pair in a huddle 
on the side lines. After U.S. C. had failed 
to kick a field goal, Notre Dame passes 
began to work: Brancheau to Devore. to 
the 48-yd. line; Lukats to Melinkovich, 
to U. S. C.’s 41; Lukats to Melinkovich 
to U. S. C.’s 23; Vejar to Sheeketski, for 
a first down 5 yd. from the Southern Cali- 
fornia goal. Sheeketski lost 6 yd. trying 
to run the ball. Griffith intercepted Vejar’s 
pass on the g-yd. line. 

@ Statistics: Ground gained rushing: 
U. S. C. 97, Notre Dame 95; gained pass- 
ing: U. S. C. 31, Notre Dame 131; first 
downs: U. S. C. 5, Notre Dame 13. 

@ The crowd—100,000, in the Memorial 
Coliseum where the Olympic Games were 
held last summer—was the season’s larg- 
est. 


In Baltimore, 1,723 spectators watched 
a charity game between picked teams 
representing North and South. South won, 
in an inch of snow, 7 to 6. 


From Knoxville last week came an an- 

nouncement that Southern footballers 
have expected for several years: disin- 
tegration of the Southern Conference. 
Alabama, Auburn, Florida, Georgia, Geor- 
gia Tech, Kentucky, Louisiana State, Mis- 
sissippi, Mississippi State, Sewanee, 
Tennessee, Tulane, Vanderbilt resigned, 
formed a new group to be called the 
Southeastern Conference. Reason: “ 
In our judgment the time has arrived 
for a more compact organization for the 
administration of athletics . . . on geo- 
graphical lines.” Colleges left in the 
Southern Conference: Clemson, Duke, 
Maryland, North Carolina, North Caro- 
lina State, South Carolina, Virginia, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Washington & Lee. 
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Fights 

In Manhattan, small Eligio Sardinias 
(“Kid Chocolate’), Cuban featherweight 
who looks as though he were made out of 
varnished ebony matchsticks, was defend- 
ing his championship against Fidel La 
Barba, flyweight champion who defaulted 
his title five years ago to complete his 
education at Stanford. It was the 12th 
round and La Barba—who had _ been 
steadily pounding his left fist against 
Chocolate’s ribs and getting his own head 
steadily thumped while doing so—had 
finally found the opening he wanted. He 
brought his left fist up, hard, against the 
point of Chocolate’s jaw. Chocolate tee- 
tered, rolled his wild white eyes, shook his 
kinky head. He managed to last out the 
round, finish the fight as a champion 


should with a dazzling, grinning rally in | 


the 15th. 

The crowd thought La Barba had won; 
the judges thought Chocolate. Sure of his 
featherweight title, spry Champion Choc- 
olate planned a campaign against light- 


weights, where he can find more worthy | 


opponents, bigger & better “gates.” 

In Chicago, huge Primo Carnera 
stalked warily about the ring, actually 
retreating from but trying to make it look 
as though he were advancing against Harry 
Krakow (“Kingfish” Levinsky), 197- -Ib. 
fish-peddler, who looked like a pigmy in 
the ring with his 6-ft. 7-in. 270-lb. oppo- 
nent. In the first round, an upward right- 


hand sweep from Kingfish Levinsky land- | 
ed on the side of the pendulous Carnera 


jaw, caused the monstrous Carnera knees 


to buckle. Thereafter, wary and furious | 
by turns, using all his weight, reach and | 


the slight knowledge of tactics, Carnera 
managed to maul, push, lambaste Levin- 


sky enough to get a close 1o-round de- | 


cision. 


In Manhattan last week garrulous little 
Joe Jacobs, manager of onetime World's 
Heavyweight Champion Max Schmeling, 
revealed plans for a fight against Max 
Baer, to be promoted by Jack Dempsey, 
either in New York or Chicago next June; 
no fights under the promotion of Madison 
Square Garden Corp., which Manager 
Jacobs loudly distrusts. 


Who Won 
@ Nedo Nadi, onetime (1912 and 1920) 


Olympic and now world’s professional 


fencing champion: a duel with one Adolfo | 


Contronei, Milanese sports editor who had 
criticized the organization of Italy’s last 
Olympic foils team; by pinking Editor 
Contronei in the arm, the stomach; at 
Milan. 

@ Jack Crawford, No. 1 tennist of Aus- 
tralia: the championship of Victoria 1-6, 
6-4, 6-4, 2-6, 6-4 in the final against 
U.S. Champion Ellsworth Vines; on an 
exhaustingly hot day at Melbourne. 

@ An itinerant U. S. polo squad of 
Winston Guest, Michael Phipps, James 
Mills, J. C. Rathborne and Hubert 
Phipps: the championship of Chile; 2 
games out of 3; at Santiago. 

@ Craig Wood, seasoned professional of 
Deal, N. J.: the national match play open 
golf championship, 2 & 1, from Al Es- 
pinoza, next-to-eldest. of the famed four 
golfing Espinozas; on a course frozen rock- 
hard at San Francisco. 








From New York to 
GIBRALTAR 
FRENCH RIVIERA 
and GENOA 


Convenient rail connec- 
tions for Paris, Berlin, 
Munich, Geneva 
Vienna, Budapest and 


all Europe. 


Apply local agent or 1 
State St., New Yor 
1601 Walnut St., Ph iL 
adelphia; 86 Al: ngton 
St., Boston ;944 Arcade, 
Union Trust  Bldg., 
Cleveland; 333 N.Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago; 386 
Post St., San Francisco; 
1806 American Bank 
Building, New Orleans; 
ArchitectsBuilding,1133 
Beaver Hall Hiil, Mon- 
treal. 


cmsite SOUTHERN ROUTE 


SAVO IA 


The ov ly 4 yc dle higed liner afcal 


a is here... a new epoch in trans-Atlantic travel. For 
the first time in history a great ocean vessel can ride the 


roughest storm without rolling. 


Since the day when side-wheels gave 
pellers—no such sudden and radical advancement ove 
existing methods has been made. Three enormous Fad 
Gyroscopes, installed at a cost of a million dollars, work 
the miracle. Acting through centrifugal force they counter- 
act the force of each wave as it comes, assuring the utmost 


comfort under all conditions. 
And yet without all this, the 48,500-ton Conte di SAVOIA would 


still rank as one of the most advanced ships afloat. 


Speed Companion of the REX 


Like her sensational running mate, the REX, she makes the run to the 
Riviera and Genoa in 6% days. Like the REX, she provides a sweeping 
Lido Deck and two great pools. . . together with brilliant modern deco- 
ration, suites with private deck verandahs, and an Observation Bridge 
for passengers. With the REX she offers a new de luxe speedway to all 
Europe . . . leading the Roma, Conte Grande, Augustus and the 
Cosulich liners Saturnia and Vulcania—all new ships—over the route 
chosen by hosts of American travelers. 
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BS | . 
pacious Cuxury 


P me ° 
€ Oo the spacrous elegance 


of yesterday C The Gotham 
has added the luxurious 
comfort of to-dav. 


_ 


St is in the heart of 
Fifth Aivenue’s smart- 
est shops ‘and hotels 
and whether vour visit 
is long or short, you will 
find the rates surprising- 


ly moderate. 


Gotham 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 55th STREET 
2 en Me Oe. @ Gam Om as ie 4 


Max A. Haering, Resident Manager 


RONEY PLAZA bore! 


ad. CABANA SUN CLUB 


MIAMI BEACH 
FLORIDA 


In these capricious 
times, there are still 
those who establish 
limits beyond which 
they refuse to sacrifice 
their standards of per- 
sonal living. Of such 
is the Roney Plaza 
clientele. Pretering 
America’s finest Ocean 
Front Hotel, because, 
while it has adjusted its 
rates commensurately 
with present overhead 
costs, it has not lowered 
those high standards of 
guest comfort, extraord- 
inary service and 
interesting social life 
which have made it 
famous. » * . 
N. B. T. Roney 
President 


Edward B. Jouffret 
Managing Director 


Open from Dec. 10th 
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Vitaminizer & Teeth 


Perfection of a machine which adds 
Vitamin D to milk was announced by the 
, University of Wisconsin Alumni Research 
| Foundation last week. The device con- 


' sists of a large upright cylinder within 


which glares a 12,000-watt battery of 
carbon arc lamps. The arcs emit ultra- 
violet light. The light synthesizes Vitamin 
D in milk exposed to its irradiation as 
Wisconsin’s Professor Harry Steenbock 
has demonstrated. In vuperation 3,000 
quarts of milk flow in a thin sheet down 


‘ the inner walls of the cylinder, acquiring 


Vitamin D in about the same strength as 
occurs naturally in good cod liver oil. 
National Carbon Co. of Cleveland and 
Creamery Package Co. of Chicago worked 
with the Research Foundation to develop 
the irradiator. The Foundation is to 
commercialize it, license its use to dairies, 
just as it licenses Professor Steenbock’s 
irradiation methods to drug and food man- 
ufacturers. 

The importance of Vitamin D lies in 
its power to make the body use calcium 
and phosphorus. The natural source of 
Vitamin D is the skin when exposed to 
the ultraviolet rays of sunlight. Civilized 
people living in northern latitudes get in- 
sufficient sunlight, hence insufficient Vita- 
min D. The deficiency shows up in the 
bones as rickets, in the teeth as decay. 
Primitive northern people, the Eskimos, 
suffer very little from rickets or caries. 
They get their Vitamin D from the great 
quantities of fish which they eat. Fish 
oils contain abundant quantities: of Vita- 
min D (Time, Dec. 12). “None of the 
usual foods supply enough of Vitamin D,” 
says Johns Hopkins’ Professor Elmer 
Verner McCollum, who in 1922 announced 
the existence and vital importance of this 
vitamin. 

Professor McCollum, 53, a big, sleepy- 
eyed, slow-talking savant, went to Man- 
hattan last week to confirm an important 
discovery about decayed teeth. Dr. R. 
Gordon Agnew, pathologist, and Mrs. 
Agnew, nutritionist, had observed that the 
filthy-mouthed Chinese and Tibetans at 
West China Union University, Cheng-tu, 
Szechwan Province, where they teach, had 
sound teeth under crusts of tartar. The 
Agnews examined native foods, reasoned 
that phosphorus and sunlight were the es- 
sential preventives of tooth decay. They 
took leaves of absence from West China 
Union University to prove their theory on 
rats at the University of Toronto, their 
alma mater. Last week they were in Man- 
hattan to tell missionaries, doctors and 
dentists that they have been able to pro- 
duce or prevent tooth decay at will in 
practically any rat, by regulating the 
amount of phosphorus and Vitamin D in 
the diet. Now they are confirming their 
work on 450 Ontario children. The chil- 
dren get their phosphorus, vitamin and 
calcium, which they also require, in milk, 
fresh vegetables, fish oils, irradiated foods. 

The Agnews, said Professor McCollum, 
have shown “that dental caries can be 
largely, perhaps wholly prevented by cor- 
rect eating. ... The Agnew work, as 
well as other research on this subject, 
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now enables us to dispose of certain mis- 
conceptions which have been more or less 
widely held in the past. The popular be- 
lief that tooth decay is due to impaction 
and fermentation of food within the fis- 
sures of the teeth, causing dissolution of 
the enamel, is doubtless true in certain 
cases. Mouth hygiene demands brushing 
the teeth. We will probably never be able 
to do without a toothbrush.” Another 
point: “Teeth thoroughly washed by sa- 
liva tend to have the lowest susceptibility 
to decay.” Proof: People who habitually 
lie on the same side in sleep have less 
decay in teeth on the pillow side. 





- — 


Heart Tickler 


Dr. Albert Soloman Hyman did not 
want to talk last week about the electrified 
gold needle with which he revives hearts 
stopped by shock. But a shipment of the 
needles and accessory generating equip- 
ment was coming into Manhattan from 
Germany, dispatched by Siemens & Halske 
who made the devices according to Dr 
Hyman’s instructions. The Press learned 
of this, asked questions. 

The Hyman tickler imitates the action 
of the heart’s “pacemaker.” The pace- 
maker is a spot in the wall of the heart's 
right auricle. Here originates the stimulus 
which excites the normal heart to beat 
about 7o times a minute. Dr. Hyman’s 
investigations told him that the stimulus 
is an electric current generated by the 
pacemaker. Ingeniously he measured that 
current, found it about one-thousandth of 
one volt. 

If the stopping of the pacemaking cur- 
rent prevents the heart from beating, 
reasoned Dr. Hyman, perhaps the applica- 
tion of a commensurate current might jog 
a stopped heart. With the help of elec- 
trical engineers he rigged up a small gen- 
erator which produces 40 to 120 impulses 
a minute. The current goes through a 
5-in. gold-plated needle. The needle is hol- 
low. Down its bore, carefully insulated, 
passes a wire to the open tip. The wire 
forms one contact point, the sheath an- 
other, for the tickling passage of the elec- 
tricity. 

Dr. Hyman shoves the needle through 
the patient’s ribs until ic pierces the right 
auricle of the stopped heart, then starts 
the generator. Six out of ten people 
“dead” from shock revive, if they receive 
attention within ten minutes of “death.” 


For resuscitation in cases where the 
lungs stop working, Dr. Frank Cecil Eve 
of Hull, England, is recommending a 
marvelously simple method which he re- 
cently devised. He straps the patient on 
a stretcher, places the stretcher on 
a trestle, rhythmically teeters the stretcher 
up & down. The weight of the patient’s 
viscera alternately pushes the diaphragm 
up & down, forces air in & out the lungs. 
Dr. Eve, who is consulting physician to 
the Royal Infirmary at Hull, finds this 
teeter-board respirator effective in acute 
diseases; it relieves the patient from any 
breathing effort. For infants a rocking 
chair serves just as well as a pivoted 
stretcher or plank. 
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Blue Death 


Human proof of an effective antidote 
for cyanide poisoning was working as an 
orderly in a San Francisco county hos- 
pital last week. Cuthbert Reiveley, 24, 
onetime medical student at the University 
of Michigan, drank about 15 grains of 
potassium of cyanide in a tumbler half 
full of water, at once told some friends, 
fell unconscious. They rushed him to an 
emergency hospital where Dr. Raymund 
Joseph Millzner was presiding. Dr. Millz- 
ner judged from Cuthbert Reiveley’s blue 
lips and fingernails what had happened, 
washed out the patient’s stomach with a 
solution of baking soda. Sure enough, 
the bellywash smelled like peach kernels, 
the distinctive odor of cyanide. 

Thereupon Dr. Millzner did what there- 
tofore had never been done to a human 
being. He injected 50 c.c. of a sterile 
aqueous 1% solution of methylene blue 
into one of Cuthbert Reiveley’s veins. In 
five minutes the moribund young man re- 
vived. Ten minutes later he wrote down, 
at Dr. Millzner’s suggestion, his experi- 
ences: “There wasn’t any sensation other 
than a numbness starting at the extremi- 
ties and gradually, without pain, spread- 
ing. The sensation was really quite pleas- 
ant—no pain and no muscular rigidity in 
going under.” After he received the meth- 
ylene blue injection “there was just a 
sensation of floating.” 


Methylene blue is a common dye in the 
textile industry. Biologists use it to stain 
various microbes. Physicians find the sub- 
stance useful in malaria, neuralgia and 
urogenital infections. Dr. Millzner’s use 
of methylene blue followed first aid in- 
structions prepared this autumn by Phar- 
macologists Paul John Hanzlik (Stanford 
University) & Chauncey Depew Leake 
(University of California). Cyanides 
poison the body cells, make them inca- 
pable of taking life-essential oxygen from 
the blood. In some unknown way meth- 
ylene blue detoxifies the cells, enables 
them to breathe again.* 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Margaret Whigham, “Brit- 
ain’s most beautiful” socialite, daughter of 
George Hay Whigham, board chairman of 


Celanese Corp. of America; and Charles 
Sweeney, U. S. captain of the Oxford golf 
team. Last April Miss Whigham broke 
off her engagement to the Earl of War- 
wick, one of England’s marital plums. 


—— 


Engaged. Marilyn Reynolds Carter 
Pickford (Marilyn Miller), 32, film & 
stage actress; and Jose Paige (“Don Al- 
varado”’), 28, film actor; after an involun- 
tary trip together to Southampton on the 
5. S. Bremen when they overstayed at a 
sailing party in Manhattan; in London. 


a 


oe 


Birthdays. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 

*Sodium thiosulphate, a drug used externally 
for ringworm, internally to reduce blood pres- 
Sure, seems to have similar power. In Buenos 
Aires last year Dr. A. Buzzo saved four cyanide 
Cases by intravenous injections of sodium thio- 
sulphate and adrenalin. 
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76; William Henry Cardinal O’Connell, 

73; McGill University Principal General 

Sir Arthur William Currie, 57; Albert 

Frederick Arthur George, Duke of York, 
@ 


37- 


Died. Spencer T. Rudd, 40, onetime 
secretary to Andrew J. Volstead; by his 
own hand (revolver); on the archery 
court in Chicago’s Lincoln Park. A dog 


uncovered the body under a snowpile. 


Died. Kaku Mori, 49, Japanese Jingo 
politician; of pneumonia; in Kamakura, 
Japan. Credo: “We should part company 
with the materialistic civilization of the 
Occident, which we have followed blindly 
for 60 years, and return to the old spiritual 
life of Japan”; “Our relations with the 

S... . are likely to become worse” 
“We must prepare for the worst.” 


Died. Walter ‘Clyde Davis, 51, fugitive 
president of Colorado Springs’ (Colo.) 
City Savings Building & Loan Association; 
by his own hand (hanging with his neck- 
tie); in his cell in Manhattan’s Police 
Headquarters, soon after his arrest in a 
Gramercy Park apartment where he had 
been living for two of the six months 
world police searched for him. Six thou- 
sand investors were ruined when his com- 
pany went into receivership in June with 
$1,270,000 in assets missing. 


Died. George Porter Baldwin, 58, a 
vice president of General Electric Co., 
good friend of President Hoover: of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. He was working on 
a Hoover committee to plan maximum 
usefulness to the railroads of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s $300,000,000 loan. 

Died. Commodore Nicolaus lei | 
63, master of S. S. Europa, senior deck 
officer of the North German Lloyd fleet; 
after an appendicitis operation on the 
Hamburg-to-Manhattan run; in Brooklyn. 
His dying wish: “Turn my face to the 


” 


sea. 
—_— 


Died. James G. Sterchi, 65, board 
chairman of Sterchi Brothers’ Stores, Inc., 
Southern chain of 63 retail furniture 
stores, nine factories; after a short illness; 
in Knoxville, Tenn. 

Died. Horace Newton Allen, 74, To- 
ledo doctor who, fresh from medical 
school, saved the life of Korean Prince 
Min Ung-ik in 1884, when the Chinese 
drove the Japanese out of Korea, later be- 
came U. S. Consul to Korea (1897- 
1901), Minister (1901-05); of diabetes 
and a leg amputation; in Toledo. 

Died. Albert Carpenter Loring, 74, 
president of Pillsbury Flour Mills Inc.; of 
bronchial pneumonia; in Minneapolis. He 
became president in 1923 when British- 
owned Pillsbury returned to U. S. control. 

Died. Eugene Brieux, 74, famed French 
playwright (best known: Damaged 
Goods); of pleurisy; in Nice, France. A 
play-a-year man, he posed, rarely solved, 
social problems. 


Died. Julia Gabriella McAllister, 81, 
niece of the late great Manhattan Social 
Boss Ward McAllister; of apoplexy; in 
Manhattan. 











- BROAD STREET 
On) ea PHILADELPHIA 
« - at the Bellevue-Stratford — 
center of the important social and 
business life of the city. You will 
enjoy the fine atmosphere and 
perfect attendance of this world- 
renowned hotel—and will appre- 
ciate rates that are consistent 
with present times. 

Crauve H. Bennett, Gen. Mar. 


@ A new passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient! Modern 
one-class liners—complete privi- 
leges of ship. Splendid American 
food—spacious saloons—all out- 
side rooms—all rooms with beds. 
Yokohama $160 Kobe ... $165 
Shanghai $185 HongKong $200 

Manila $200 
Round-the-world tours ... $475 
SAILINGS 
GENERAL PERSHING . Dec. 28 
GENERAL GRANT... Jan. 18 
GENERAL LEE...... feb. 8 


“GENERAL” LINERS 


MODERN AMERICAN SHIPS 
See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars—or write 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Porter Building ( Dept. Z1) Portland, Oregon 
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The New Pictures 


A Farewell to Arms (Paramount) will 
disappoint only those pessimists who, hear- 
ing about the difficulties that cropped up 
during the adaptation of Author Heming- 
way’s sad novel and remembering that it 
made a wretched play, expected it to be a 
classic botch. But the picture emerges as 
a compelling and beautifully imagined 
piece of work, brilliantly directed by Frank 


Cooper & Hayes 
A mumbled marriage adds nothing. 


Borzage, acted to perfection by Gary 
Cooper—whose numb mannerisms are pre- 
cisely appropriate to his réle—and by 
Helen Hayes, whose performance is 
certainly as good as her work in The Sin 
of Madelon Claudet which the cinema 
Academy last month voted best of the 
year. 

Benjamin Glazer and Oliver H. P. Gar- 
rett, two onetime reporters who wrote the 
scenario, had the good sense to use chunks 
of dialog by Hemingway wherever they 
fitted in. When they had to put in dialog 
of their own they did it so adroitly that 
only. someone who had memorized the 
book would know the difference. Their 
changes in the story were judicious. Lieu- 
tenant Frederic Henry meets Nurse 
Catherine Barkley outside a brothel when 
so befuddled that he mistakes her for 
one of its inmates. His friend Rinaldi 
(Adolphe Menjou), in the capacity of 
censor, returns unopened Nurse Barkley’s 
letters to her lover when he is on the 
Italian front and when she is in Switzer- 
land waiting to have a baby. Cinema’s 
ethical code had in this case the effect of 
prompting the ingenuity of Scenarists 
Glazer & Garrett. The scene at a Milan 
hospital in which a priest mumbles a 
marriage ceremony adds nothing to the 
story but it is an effective incident in itself. 
The only stupid touch in the picture comes 
in the final moment after the tragedy of 
Catherine’s death — when Lieutenant 
Henry picks up her corpse, looks out of 
the window at an armistice celebration 
and loudly remarks: “Peace!” After this 
comes an unreasonable photograph of fly- 
ing pigeons. 

The report that the Italian Govern- 
ment, by threatening to bar Paramount 
pictures from Italy, had caused the retreat 
from Caporetto to be deleted, is untrue; 


photographically, the Caporetto sequences 
are the most effective in the picture. The 
report that Paramount had given A Fare- 
well to Arms a happy ending has more 
truth in it. A conclusion in which Cather- 
ine Barkley does not die in childbirth was 
made but will not be used unless cinem- 
addicts resent the present one. Informed 
by Paramount that two prints of A Fare- 
well to Arms could be sent to Piggott, Ark. 
for his inspection, Author Hemingway last 
week replied: “Use your imagination as 
to where to put the two prints... of 
Borzage version of A Farewell to Arms but 
do not send here.” 


¢ 


Central Park (First National). Writ- 
ten by a New York Sum theatrical re- 
porter, Ward Morehouse, this picture ex- 
hibits Manhattan’s largest pleasance, not 
as an outdoor nursery for perambulated 
babies, a sleeping porch for the tenement 
district and a cynosure for sight-seers, but 
as a battlefield of crime and bestiality, a 
sink of dissipation. The picture starts 
with a theft of hot-dogs by two hungry, 
penniless young lovers. A pair of racket- 
eers pretending to be detectives whisk the 
girl (Joan Blondell) away to the Central 
Park Casino, force her to aid their scheme 
for robbing the till of an unemployment 
benefit. Her young man (Wallace Ford) 
finds out about the crookery in time to 
catch the criminals by chasing them 
through the park in a high-powered car. 

This is the main plot line of Central 
Park, but the picture is full of extraordi- 
nary bypaths. A lunatic appears in the 
zoo and tries to get even with one of the 
keepers for not feeding the animals enough 
meat. An aged policeman (Guy Kibbee) 


_ loses his badge for failing to apprehend 


the lunatic but not until a lion (Jackie, 
of the Selig Zoo, Los Angeles) has escaped 
from his cage and crawled into a taxicab 
from which he presently emerges to enter 
the Casino just after its guests have sur- 
vived the shock of the hold-up. All this 
assorted violence, sometimes tragic, some- 
times farcical, makes Central Park a thor- 
oughly diverting, wholly unreliable por- 
trait of an environment which most small 
children find dull because it contains noth- 
ing more dangerous than rocks, squirrels 
and bad-tempered nurses. 


° 


Uptown New York (World Wide) is 
in a quieter vein than Central Park (see 
above), a three-cornered Bronx romance 
about a blonde Patricia (Shirley Grey) 
who marries a chewing gum salesman 
(Jack Oakie) after she has had a love 
affair with a successful surgeon (Leon 
Waycoff). The time comes when, to save 
Pairicia’s life after an accident, it is 
necessary for the surgeon to operate 
on her. Eddie, her husband, decides that 
after all Patricia likes the surgeon best; 
to facilitate her leaving him, he absents 
himself from home. When Patricia guesses 
what he has done, she goes to find him, 
sitting in a jail which is presumably meant 
to be the dirty one at Amsterdam Avenue 
and 152nd Street. 

Uptown New York was written by Vina 
Delmar with dangerous recklessness as to 
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motivation but with a good eye for local 
color. The hero and heroine meet each 
other in a ladies’ room—which, as the 
cinema becomes less pastoral, is growing 
in popularity as a romantic setting—but 
thereafter the story manages to keep closer 
to the kitchen than the bathroom. Good 
sequence: Eddie taking his girl to a wres- 
tling match, proposing to her during a fly- 
ing mare. 
a 

Flesh (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). Poor 
old Wallace Beery does not have a very 
happy time in the Cinema. He is too 
ugly to be a hero, too lumbering to be 
a comedian, too much of a numbskull:and 
oaf to be a villain. He is, in short, a 
character actor and like most character 
actors he usually winds up (in the par- 
lance of the type he customarily imper- 
sonates) behind the eight-ball.* In The 
Champ Wallace Beery was a sad super- 
annuated pugilist. In Flesh he is a Ger- 
man wrestler named Polikai, gentle, gen- 
erous, an easy mark for such a slick girl 
as Lora Nash (Karen Morley) who is the 
mistress of a thief (Ricardo Cortez) and 
the mother of a little illegitimate shaver. 
The thief undertakes to be Polikai’s man- 
ager. Soon the whole menage—Polikai, 
Nash, thief and shaver—go from Germany 
to the U. S., where the thief tries to pre- 
arrange Polikai’s match for the champion- 
ship and to mistreat Lora Nash. Polikai 
strangles the thief, throws the champion 
(Wladek Zbyszko, who also appears briefly 
in Uptown New York), goes to jail. 

Actor Emil Jannings, of whom Wallace 
Beery is coming to be the U. S. equivalent, 


appeared in a picture called Variety which 
had a plot noticeably similar to that of 
Flesh. However, when Edmund Goulding 
(who directed Grand Hotel) wrote Flesh, 


Beery & Morey 
As usual, he is behind the eight-ball. 


and when John Ford directed it, they 
would have done well to remember more 
of Variety than the outline of the story. 
Flesh moves in a lugubrious ‘way, too 
slowly to be exciting, and perspiring with 
pathos. 


*In the pool game called “black-ball.” the 
player who knocks the eight (biack)-ball into a 
pocket automatically loses. 
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ART 


Rogers Groups 


A hand-picked section of the New York 


art world last week got a tantalizing 
glimpse of an important exhibition. The 
exclusive Lotos Club turned over its main 
room to an exhibition of 35 original 
bronzes of the late John Rogers, arranged 


and mounted by Art Dealer Felix Wilden- | 


stein of the Club’s art committee. After 
three days the show was dismantled while 
newspaper critics clamored for a fuller 
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public exhibition of the same works, 


hoped that it might tour the country. 


Fifty years ago a painted brown plaster | 
Rogers Group was a standard fitting in | 


the parlors of U. S. Respectability. With 
the colored lithographs of Currier & Ives 
and wax flowers under glass bells, they 
marked the sunrise of artistic appreciation 
in the country. The Rogers Group had a 
ritual position in the U. S. home as un- 
varying as the ikon opposite the door of 
pre-War Russia. It stood in the bay win- 
dow, between the Nottingham lace cur- 
tains, where it could be seen from the 
street. Most of the 87 groups were mod- 
eled by Sculptor Rogers with this in mind, 
that they might be equally effective from 
all sides. Subjects were catholic, but each 
told a story, generally a sentimental one, 
never satiric: “Fetching the Doctor,” 
“The Council of War,” “School Days,” 
“Going for the Cows,” “One More Shot.” 
Between 50,000 and 100,000 were made 
and cast between 1860 and 1900. They 
sold for $15 to $25 each. 

Gentle John Rogers was born in Salem, 
Mass. in 1829. He worked in a machine 
shop, later as a draughtsman and surveyor, 
but modeling in clay was his deepest in- 
terest. His family always insisted that 
John Rogers was a self-taught sculptor. 
In 1858 he had saved enough pennies for 
a trip to Italy—not originally to study 


but to rest his overstrained eyes on the | 


*Grant, Lincoln, Secretary of War Stanton. 


When late afternoon problems de- 
mand morning alertness—restore your energy with a glass of 
White Rock. You will find it in offices where things are done—at 
fountains where doers stop for this pleasant stimulator. Super- 
sparkling, pleasantly mineral, White Rock is both beneficial and 
| delightful! When your taste calls for ginger ale—ask for White 
Rock Pale Dry —the only ginger ale made with White Rock. 
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long sea trip. In Rome, where he arrived 
with a curly brown beard like a myopic 
apostle, he took a few lessons from a 
British sculptor named Spence and learned 
the newly discovered process for making 
plaster casts from gelatin molds. John 
Rogers invented many improvements. 

Back in the U. S. he got a job in the 
Chicago City Surveyor’s Office. The Civil 
War was brewing. The U. S. Sanitary 
Commission, ancestor of the Red Cross, 
held fairs all over the country to raise 
money. For the Chicago Sanitary Fair 
Sculptor Rogers donated his first group, 
“Checkers,” two figures bending over a 
draughts board, one laughing, one glum. 
It was the hit of the fair. In New York 
he showed his next piece, an Abolitionist 
number entitled “The Slave Auction.” No 
dealer would handle it because of the 
amount of Southern sentiment in the city, 
so Yankee Rogers found a colored boy 
with a wagon and hawked copies of his 
piece from door to door at $1o the copy. 
He did a land office business. From then 
on he never sold through dealers or art 
galleries. The Rogers Group man was 
the Fuller Brush man’s grandfather. 

About five years ago, at the height of 
the Currier & Ives craze, knowing dealers 
began buying up Rogers groups wherever 
they could find them. What the Lotos Club 
had to show last week were not the fly- 
specked, chocolate colored plaster casts 
of the average collection but the heavy 
bronze originals from which these casts 
were made, property of Miss Katherine 
Rogers, the sculptor’s daughter. 


Benton Walls 


High under the eaves of Manhattan’s 
Whitney Museum of American Art an 
exciting room was opened last week: a 
reference library with walls decorated by 
Thomas Benton in tempera on specially 
prepared gesso panels of his own invention. 

If not the best, Artist Benton is 
certainly the most striking muralist in the 
U.S. His vibrant, squirming panels in the 
New School for Social Research (TIME, 
Jan. 5, 1931) still arouse agitated cluckings 
from the critics. The Whitney Museum 
panels depict the usual Benton subjects: 
crap shooters, burlesque queens, revival- 
ists, mechanics, farm hands, gangsters, 
stock brokers—the whole entitled “The 
Arts of Life in America.” 

Critic Royal Cortissoz complained: “A 
reading room . . . presupposes ‘the still 
air of delightful studies.’ In violation of 
that, Mr. Benton so devises his work that 
it is calculated to smite with the force of 
a physical collision the reader who happens 
to raise his eyes from his book.” 

To such criticism Artist Benton replies 
by denying the accepted theory of most 
muralists: that a mural should supple- 
ment and strengthen the architecture of 
a room. He thinks murals should have 
“real meaning” of their own. 

Many experienced librarians object to 
murals in their buildings, point out that 
the better they are as works of art, the 
more they interfere with the library’s 
efficiency. The yellow marble stairs of 
Boston’s Public Library are often made 
impassable by art lovers gazing at the pale 
frescoes of Puvis de Chavannes. So many 
gapers crowd the delivery room to see 
Edwin Austin Abbey’s legends of the Grail 
that readers have difficulty getting books. 
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Widow of Peterboro 

Twenty-five years ago Composer Ed- 
ward Alexander MacDowell, driven to 
distraction by city confusion and _ inter- 
ruptions, made a dying request that his 
summer house in quiet Peterboro, N. H., 
be turned into a retreat for worthy crea- 
tive artists. Last week Frederick Stock in 
Chicago, Sergei Koussevitzky in Boston, 
Leopold Stokowski in Philadelphia and 
Issay Dobrowen in Manhattan conducted 
MacDowell music, made him the only 
U. S. composer ever to have an anniversary 
so widely celebrated. Conductors in other 
cities have scheduled the romantic /ndian 
Suite or the more vigarous Second Piano 
Concerto. Some 2,000 music clubs are 
giving MacDowell programs. Each of 





_} 





Wide World 
Mrs. MacDoweE.Lt 


“TI am like a person who finds a 
diamond. . . .” 


these, besides commemorating the com- 
poser, will honor the 25th birthday of the 
MacDowell Colony, started and gallantly 
kept alive by MacDowell’s small, alert 
widow. 

Partly because she is an expert pianist 
herself, Mrs. MacDowell thoroughly 
understands an artist’s need for solitude. 
When she and MacDowell were living in 
a tiny Manhattan flat she often went for 
long walks so that he could be alone. To 
earn a livelihood MacDowell became Pro- 
fessor of Music at Columbia University. 
When he died she used the little money he 
left to start the Peterboro colony. She 
toured the U. S. giving concerts—on 
crutches when an accident crippled her— 
and raised $100,000. The colony grew to 
have dormitories, a community dining- 
hall, a valuable library, 23 studio-cabins 
(the colonists are limited to 25) where for 
$12 a week people can work all day un- 
interrupted. The Widow of Peterboro 
makes few rules. She forbids anyone to 
visit a worker uninvited. Even luncheon 
baskets are left on cabin doorsteps. 

Composers Aaron Copland and Louis 
Gruenberg, Poets Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son and the late Elinor Wylie, Novelists 


Thornton Wilder and Willa Cather have 
spent summers at Peterboro. Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell busies herself quietly among her 
brooding artists, looking after the prop- 
erty, raising money. At the colony she 
usually wears a lavender dress and a big 
straw hat with a purple band. It used to 
be a common sight to see her driving a 
horse & buggy across fields, ignoring roads 
whenever she felt like it. Now she rides 
around in an automobile driven by her 
companion-secretary. 

At a MacDowell Festival Concert in 
Manhattan last week the Widow of Peter- 
boro made her only public appearance of 
the season. Members of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony played MacDowell’s music. 
The Mendelssohn Glee Club (which Mac- 
Dowell conducted for two years) sang his 
songs. Composer Louis Gruenberg played 
the Daniel Jazz which he wrote at Peter- 
boro. Colonist Ruth Draper read poems 
by Colonist Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
When Mrs. MacDowell came on the stage, 
wearing an old-fashioned short-sleeved 
dress, her hair in old-style pompadour, the 
audience stood up. In a short, dry little 
speech which overshadowed the one made 
just before by Writer John Erskine she de- 
clared that it was obstinacy which had 
made her plough ahead with the Colony, 
that the vision had been her husband's, 
Earlier in the week she said: “I am not 
a remarkable woman. I am like a person 
who finds a diamond in the street. You 
don’t have to be very clever to find a dia- 
mond in the street.” 


Guests in the Eas 

Ten years ago a pale young Hun- 
garian violinist playing in the orchestra at 
Manhattan’s Capitol cinemansion, applied 
to Conductor Willem Mengelberg for the 
job of assistant concert-master with the 
New York Philharmonic, was_ refused. 
The refusal proved fortunate for young 
Eugene (English for Jené) Ormandy. 
Not long afterwards the sudden illness of 
the Capitol conductor gave Ormandy a 
chance to show that he could conduct 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony from 
memory. Eugene Ormandy was leading a 
radio orchestra when he was called upon 
last year to pinch-hit for Conductor Ar- 
turo Toscanini whose glass arm kept him 
from leading the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(True, Nov. 16, 1931). He did so well 
that the Minneapolis Symphony engaged 
him to substitute for sick Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, kept him for its permanent conduc- 
tor. 

Last week instead of Conductor Leopold 
Stokowski, Eugene Ormandy took ite 
Philadelphia Orchestra to Manhattan, to 
Carnegie Hall stage where Conductor Men- 
gelberg refused to let him play ten years 
ago. The audience loudly approved his 
firm, clear beat, his authority over the 
orchestra, his unmannered way of letting 
the music speak for itself. He suggested 
to some people the simple, hard-working 
conductor that Stokowski used to be be- 
fore he let his pale hair grow. 

Soon, for seven weeks, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will have a young Russian guest 
conductor utterly unlike Eugene Ormandy. 
Crinkly-haired Issay Dobrowen, the San 
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Francisco Symphony’s conductor, now | 


spelling Arturo Toscanini with the New 
York Philharmonic, stayed in California 
long enough this autumn to open the 
symphony season in San Francisco’s new 
War Memorial Opera House, to win $25 
from the beating California gave Stanford 
at football. Then he hurried to Manhattan 
where he scored the quick success that San 
Franciscans had prophesied for him. Do- 
browen (pronounced Do-bro-vane) gets 


dynamic effects by constantly fluttering his | 
left hand, tossing his black head, whipping | 
the air nervously with his baton. Con- | 
siderable excitement was aroused at his | 


Manhattan début fortnight ago when he 
played Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, of 


which San Francisco is tired but which | 
Manhattan seldom hears now since Tos- | 


canini is not attracted to the pessimistic 


Russian’s music. The tireless drilling that | 
Toscanini gives his orchestra made Do- | 
browen’s dramatic Tchaikovsky perform- | 
ance possible. Rehearsals bore Dobrowen. | 


Audiences excite him. He likes to wait for 


the inspiration of the moment, which | 


rarely counts when an orchestra is ragged. 


—— ¢ 


Insull’s Artists 


A sad story of opera singers and con- | 
ductors turning fat pay checks into en- | 


graved stock certificates, then suddenly 
finding those certificates worthless and 
themselves out of jobs, was given to the 
Chicago Daily News by Emma Redell, 
large Baltimore-born soprano who sails 


this week to give 30 concerts in Russia | 
on the invitation of the Soviet Govern- | 


ment. Soprano Redell did not invest in 
Samuel Insull’s utility corporations but 


she told a tale which made the News in- | 


vestigate the circumstances and where- 
abouts of Chicago Civic Opera artists who 


did. Said she: “‘Whenever some one would | 


be engaged always there would be a snow- 
storm of literature telling them how much 
money they would make by investing in 


Mr. Insull’s securities. I hadn’t even | 
signed my contract before my mail was | 


simply flooded with Insull securities lit- 
erature... .” 

Samuel Insull did not press his stocks 
on opera singers quite so urgently as he 


did on his shirt-sleeved workers and scrub- | 
women. But the performers in his $20.- | 


000,000 opera house regarded him as a 
financial wizard who could do no wrong. 


The News found that the once high-priced | 


Rosa Raisa had lost all that she had, was 


in straitened circumstances along with | 


such investors as Conductor Giorgio 
Polacco & wife (Soprano Edith Mason), 
Conductors Emil Cooper, Egon Pollak, 
Roberto Moranzoni, Baritone Cesare 
Formichi, Stage Manager Otto Erhardt. 
The News had Rosa Raisa ‘‘working in 


vaudeville” but she and her husband, Bari- | 
tone Giacomo Rimini, who were once | 
worth nearly $1,000,000 on paper, have | 


been living at their villa near Verona, 
Italy, grateful for the farm products which 
grow on their acres, for an offer just made 
to them to sing at the Scala in Milan. The 
News neglected to report that Baritone 
Vanni-Marcoux came off handsomely by 
selling Insull stocks when they were still 


high, that careful old Basso Feodor | 
Chaliapin ignored Insull’s advice to invest 


$100,000 in Chicago utilities, bought Gov- 
ernment bonds instead. 








HEARING AID 
that really AIDS 


A product of experts in sound 
... BELL TELEPHONE MAKERS 


No longer need you feel “out of it,” just because your hearing is im- 
paired. Western Electric’s new Audiphone brings you every word and 
sound clearly. This scientine device came out of long experience in tele- 
phone making at Western Electric—for half a century leaders in the 
field of sound transmission equipment. The Audiphone is made in several 
models—one of which will exactly suit your needs, whether you are a 
business man, a house wife or a school child. All types are small, light, 
inconspicuous, efficient. The distributors — Graybar 

Electric Company —will tell you the name of your near- 

est dealer. He will let you hear the difference! Clip the 


coupon now. 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co. 


gi orto rae 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the Western Electric Audiphone 
and name of nearest dealer. 
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The Motor Makers Go 
FORWARD 


Not content to sit back and wait for someone else to take the 
lead, the automobile manufacturers have gone ahead. During 


the past few months they have spent $50,000,000 in research, 


in new tools, new equipment, new designs. This fifty million 


dollars has produced for 1933 better cars mechanically, more 


advanced designs, and lower prices than you have ever before 


seen. 


The 1933 models are ready. You owe it to yourself to see 
them. Whether or not you are planning to buy, go to your 
local Automobile Show in January. You'll be impressed, 


thrilled, by the cars which this great industry has built for 1933. 


SEE TIME, JANUARY 9, FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE LEADING 
MOTOR MAKERS. TIME NOW CARRIES MORE AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISING 


THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE EXCEPT THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Canada in Trust 


High up in No. 1 Wall St. are the Man- 
hattan offices of Calvin Bullock, invest- 
ment banking house. There also are the 
roomy offices of Calvin Bullock, Denver 
banker who branched east. Calvin Bullock 
is unique among large banking houses in 
that it is a proprietary business; there 
are no partners, no “& Co.” Quiet, slow- 
spoken Calvin Bullock is the firm of 
Calvin Bullock. Last week Bank & Banker 
Calvin Bullock launched a new investment 
trust, Canadian Investment Fund, Ltd., 
designed to invest primarily in Canadian 
industry. 

Like many another thoughtful banker, 
Calvin Bullock believes that Canada will 
recover from Depression more rapidly 
than the U. S. Just as Canada boomed 
less boisterously than the U. S. before 
1929, so has it slumped less dolorously 
since. Banker Bullock also believes that 
Canada is in a stage of industrial develop- 
ment comparable to the U. S. before the 
turn of the century, when investment op- 
portunities were lushest. That his new 
trust may be in on the Canadian know, 
may garner the fullest harvest for both 
Canadian and U. S. investors, Banker 
3ullock has assembled an amazing roster 
of Canadian potency for his directorate. 
With him on the board will sit President 
Arthur Blaikie Purvis of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., “the du Pont of Canada”; 
Hon. Louis Alexandre Taschereau, foxy 
Prime Minister of Quebec since 1920; Sir 
Robert Laird Borden, Wartime Prime 
Minister of the Dominion and head of 
Barclay’s Bank of Canada; Norman James 
Dawes, head of National Breweries, Ltd. ; 
Hon. Charles Avery Dunning, a power in 
the prairie provinces; Hon. Charles Col- 
quhoun Ballantyne, head of Sherwin- 
Williams Co. of Canada (paint); Sir 
Charles Blair Gordon, president of Bank 
of Montreal and an officer or director in 
some 25 corporations. Flippant brokers 
annoyed Calvin Bullock’s Montreal office 
by solemnly inquiring why His Majesty 
George V failed to be elected to the board. 

The new trust will invest a sma!l por- 
tion of its funds in such U. S. companies 
doing a large Canadian business as Gen- 
eral Motors, Eastman Kodak, National 
Dairy Products. But on its strictly Cana- 
dian commitments, if & when Canadian 
exchange recovers to par, the trust will 
make a profit of about 14%, the current 
discount of the Canadian dollar. 

It is 38 years since Calvin Bullock 
founded his investment business in Den- 
ver. From a small local securities dealer, 
he spread into Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Boston and a half-dozen other big cities. 
Able Hugh Bullock, only son of the 
founder, opened the Manhattan office a 
few years after he was graduated from 
Williams in 1921. In fact but not in name 
it is now the head office. All but one of 
its executive personnel (who have no 
titles) are Denver men, as are most of 
the branch office managers. Its research 
department is famed for Statistician John 
Walker Barriger III, one of Wall Street’s 
smartest railroad analysts. All of Calvin 
Bullock’s business is wholesale except in 
Denver where it still deals directly with 





- 
old retail customers. Of its investment 
trusts, both fixed and management type, 
Calvin Bullock has sold more than $200,- 
000,000. 


Though Banker Bullock still has a home 
in Denver (which he says is the only truly 
western city), he spends most of his time 
in Manhattan. A shy, retiring little man, 
he lives in a duplex apartment on Park 
Avenue, has never been photographed for 
the Press. Last week he was even reluc- 
tant to release a reproduction of an oil 
portrait belonging to his son (see cut). 
Calvin Bullock advertisements never carry 
the firm’s address. Bushy-browed, slightly 
bald, he prefers talking about his collec- 
tion of Napoleonana to talking business. 
Prized items include the personal chest 
which Napoleon carried on-many of his 
campaigns, a bust of himself which 
Napoleon carried to St. Helena, Lord 








Frank O. Salisbury 


BANKER BULLOCK 


George V was missed. 

Nelson’s dress sword, a pair of Lady 
Hamilton’s earrings. On the wall to the 
right of Banker Bullock’s big desk is the 
famed copy of the London Times of June 
22, 1815, carrying the first four-day-late 
hearsay story of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Stuck down at the foot of the page among 
a jumble of advertisements and personals, 
the story carries no headline. 


Significant of the current swing to the 
middle ground between the management 
trust of pre-Depression days, when no 
limitations were set upon the investment 
policy, and the fixed trust of last year, 
when investors paid as much as 10% as 
insurance against amzy management, were 
two restricted management trusts floated 
last week: 

@ North American Bond Trust Certifi- 
cates, representing 200 high-grade bonds 
and designed to appeal to small banks, 
was offered by Distributors Group, Inc. 

@ Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
offered Supervised Shares, Inc., a trust 
which can buy or sell any or all of a list 


of 56 approved common stocks. Hf holders 
of 25% or more of the stock do not 
object, the trust may also buy other se- 
curities. 
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Africa Speaks 

In 1905 an explorer named Collier was 
pitching his tent in northern Rhodesia. 
Down a wide lane through the forest he 
spied a roan antelope, shot it. U. S. 
copper producers wish he had dropped a 
rabbit instead. For in its death struggle 
the antelope kicked up the ground, re- 
vealed that the forest lane was caused by 
a rich vein of copper ore, 200 ft. wide, 10 
mi. long, 3,000 ft. deep at the centre. 
Now owner of the vein is Roan Antelope 
Copper Mines, Ltd. Six years ago Roan 
had not been formed. Two years ago it 
was not producing commercially. When 
last spring the coppermen of the world de- 
cided to curtail production to 20% of 
capacity, Roan Antelope meekly agreed to 
a quota of 23,000 tons. Last week when 
the coppermen were meeting in Manhattan 
to renew their pact, Roan Antelope’s 
representatives arrived bristling with de- 
mands and challenges. African copper has 
long been considered a potential threat to 
the copper supremacy of the U. S. Roan 
Antelope’s attitude last week transformed 
the threat into appalling reality. 

The demands were made at first through 
Dr. Otto Sussman, engineer president of 
American Metal Co. which has invested 
some $30,000,000 of its $90,000,000 in as- 
sets in Roan Antelope and affiliated Rho- 
desian mines. At the conference table 
were the lords of copperdom: Cornelius 
Francis Kelley of Anaconda, which has 
60% of its production outside the U. S.; 
Louis Shattuck Cates of Phelps Dodge 
whose strategies saved the conference a 
year ago; Stephen Birch of Morgan-linked 
Kennecott; James Y. Murdoch of gold & 
copper producing Noranda; Felicien Cat- 
tier of Africa’s Katanga; Robert Crooks 
Stanley of Canada’s International Nickel 
in line for the first time; Sir Auckland 
Geddes of Rio Tinto and Rhokana, one- 
time British Ambassador at Washington. 

A stony silence greeted Dr. Sussman’s 
statements that Roan’s production capac- 
ity is up from a year ago, that Roan should 
be allowed to produce 41,000 tons, 80% 
more than this year. Questioned as to 
why Roan had already upped its produc- 
tion to that basis, Dr. Sussman said Roan 
“was among the producers that adhered 
faithfully to the 1932 understanding until 
after that understanding had been re- 
peatedly breached.” Then Felicien Cat- 
tier did what the brusque Belgians always 
do when the outlook of a copper con- 
ference becomes beclouded: sailed for 
home. 

Alarmed at this omen, Roan Antelope 
quickly dispatched its personable young 
Managing Director Arthur D. Storke from 
London to Manhattan. But the other pro- 
ducers did not bulge from their stand. 
Politely—for much as coppermen may 
bellow at each other over a desk or dining 
room table, a conference room always 
freezes them into formality—they sug- 
gested that Roan’s stand was hurting hun- 
dreds of thousands of investors in the 
industry to whom a 1¢ increase in prices 
would mean $20,000,000 more in earnings. 
The managing director parried that the 
U. S. tariff had hurt Roan, that U. S. com- 
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panies should not sell copper abroad, that 
Roan had to up its production to pay bond 
interest and was entitled to 10% more 
copper than Rhokana, its neighbor and 
rival for the Empire trade. 

When Katanga’s Cattier sailed, he left 
behind him his two inseparable agents, 
Messrs. Fernand Pisart and Camille Gutt. 
When they saw the conference getting no 
place they announced they had booked 
reservations for Europe. When it became 
clear that Director Storke would accede 
to nothing, Messrs. Pisart & Gutt sailed 
and the conference was officially ended, all 
copper companies were free to grab for all 
they could. Roan’s Storke remained alone 
on the battlefield, told the U. S. Press his 
company was not alone to blame. 

U. S. producers waited to see what 
jungle law would do to copper prices. 
U. S. consumption and production are 
_ about balanced now at 300,000 tons and 
it was felt U. S. prices would sink no 
lower than last week’s 5¢. But a fierce war 
for the other markets of the world was in 
sight, a war that would end either with 
the high-cost producers driven off or with 
a whipped Roan Antelope creeping into 
the corral. Running at full blast Roan can 
supply only 14% of the copper needed out- 
side the U. S. But Roan can lay copper 
down in Liverpool for under 4¢, which not 
even Katanga can meet, and 3¢ under most 
U. S. companies. With no new public 
utilities construction and no good war in 
sight, stocks of copper above ground have 
mounted to 850.000 tons, enough to last 
the world 18 months. U. S. coppermen felt 
that much of this may be pounded on the 
world’s markets in competition with Roan, 


TIME 


knocking prices down & down, forcing 
Roan to see the value of co-operation. 
Copper in Europe dropped last week to 
4.9¢, }¢ above the summer’s low 
Whatever Roan does will not be decided 





Wide World 


Roan ANTELOPE’S BEATTY 


The Americans wished it were a rabbit. 


by Director Storke. When he arrived in 
Manhattan ready to buck the U. S. pro- 
ducers, who used to be supreme with 60% 
of the world’s production, the conference 
knew he was speaking not for himself but 
for his master, the company’s chairman 


5210.000.000 Payment 


im 
Taxes 


Euccraic utilities paid 
$210,000,000 in 1931 for 
taxes, 3% more than in 
1930. This amount went 

to government agencies 

in the following proportions: 
Federal government, 23.9%; 
municipal, 36.5%; county 
16.3%; state, 10.1%; special, 
13.2%. 

Electric operating revenues 
have been increasing only half 
as fast as taxes over the last 
twenty years, but even with in- 


Per Cent of Increase in Taxes and 
Revenues of Electric Companies * 
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creasing tax payment electric 
companies have been able up 
to the present time to lower 
residential rates consistently. 
The present average rate per 
kilowatt-hour is 37% lower 
than in 1912. 


For information about facilities, service, 
rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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and the true villain of the scene in the 
eyes of his competitors. This man is 
Alfred Chester Beatty, a U. S. expatriate 
who lives in London, was 23 when gradu- 
ated from the Columbia School of Mines 
in 1898. Since then he has traveled the 
world, turning up whenever a big mining 
dev elopment was starting, usually leaving 
with a fat wad of shares in his portfolio, 
Once consulting engineer for Utah Copper, 
he has been affiliated with the Guggenheim 
Brothers and John Hays Hammond. In 
1911 he was associated with Herbert Clark 
Hoover in the successful flotation of un- 
successful Granville Mining Co., formed in 
London to acquire Yukon placer claims. 
Two years ago his mining work in Jugo- 
slavia secured him the Grand Cordon of 
the Order of St. Sava. A buckaroo in 
business, his chief hobby is the collection 
of old illuminated manuscripts. 


Alfred Chester Beatty was one of the 
first capitalists to see the future of African 
copper. He was a major stockholder in 
Roan Antelope when it was formed in 
1927 and created its 1928 alliance with 
American Metal. He was behind the 
launching of Rhodesian Selection Trust, 
which owns other Rhodesian mines. Under 
his guidance Roan grew quickly. It took 
properties that cost it $1,700,000 (most of 
the land is leased from British South Af- 
rica Co.) and spent $23,000,000 in making 
a mining business out of it. Mills and 
smelters were constructed, a village laid 
out. The labor is “recruited” from the 
natives, hence cheap and plentiful although 
unskilled and shiftless. Native bachelors 
are housed in great dormitories, families in 
rows of little round houses. In 10931 the 
company’s “compound strength” was 
5,800, “European payroll” 1,000. A hos- 
pital has been built and the company 
boasts: ‘Today there is no serious risk for 
anyone living here provided he can take 
care of himself.” U. S. producers, viewing 
their loss of control of the world situation 
in red metal, last week felt that was pre- 
cisely the attitude of Alfred Chester 
Beatty towards the industry. 

* 


Better Burley 


With the possible exception of old Bour- 
bon whiskey, the most important things 
in the lives of Kentuckians are the Derby 
in May and the tobacco auctions in De- 
cember. Last year, because Kentucky's 
famed burley tobacco began to sell as low 
as $4.61 per 100 lb. (about one-half 1930 
levels), the growers at one of the auctions 
muttered curses, shouted threats, then 
took to pelting the manager of the “floor” 
(warehouse) with apples, broke up the 
auction in a general riot. Several other 
auctions had to be postponed. Last week 
Kentucky growers were jubilant. In addi- 
tion to a bumper crop of fine quality, 
prices were from 50% to 100% above 
last year’s, soaring above $14 per 100 |b. 
at Lexington. 

Kentucky burley is used for pipe 
tobacco and cigaret blending. Wall Street, 
eyeing the silent war between the big 
makers of 15¢ cigarets and the makers of 
1o¢ brands, felt sure that the 15-centers 
were boosting the price (Time, Sept. 19); 
high tobacco prices would cut deeply into 
the slim profit margins on which the 10- 
centers work but would hardly be felt by 
the leading 15¢ companies. Kentuckians 
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did not care much, for they will jingle 
in their pockets some $25,000,000 more 
than they did last year, will go to the 
Derby anyway. 


Pen Chain 

A lot of people bought fountain pens 
they did not really need last week because 
it put them in line for some fancy profits. 
It was chain-selling, back on a grand scale. 


— 


Sponsor of the movement is Prosperity | 
Sales Plan Corp. of Manhattan. You buy | 


one of their pens through a friend for $3 
and become a salesman. Every pen you 
sell after your third nets you a $1.50 com- 
mission, paid direct by the company upon 
receipt of your customer’s cash and order 
blank. In addition, the first three pens 
sold by every purchaser after your own 
third net you the same commission and so 
with the first three pens sold by each of 
their first three customers, and so on. 


, - . ° ° | 
Your profits increase in geometric progres- | 
sion. Your fourth customer sells three | 


pens and the three buyers sell three each 
and their nine customers sell three each 


and you have $60—commissions on 40 | 


pens. The company warns you it will pay 
nobody commissions of more than $50,000. 

Prosperity Sales Plan makes money to 
begin with on each pen for which it re- 
ceives $1.50. In addition its sponsors prob- 
ably started the ball rolling by selling 
hundreds of pens to people who wanted to 


be in on the ground floor, with the pro- | 
vision that the first-three regulation apply | 


even to these original buyers. Profits to 


outsiders have begun only where sales- | 


men expanded the chain by selling more 
than three pens. Thus the bulk of profits 


has accrued to the sponsors. The pen you | 


buy may be 30 times removed from the 
first one sold but the chances are that it 
represents one of the first three of the 
first three all the way down the line and 
the $1.50 commission goes to the men who 
started the chain. 

A similar chain in $1 wallets was also 
underway last week. 


° 


Insurance Week 
What Ibs. are to mining men, kw. hrs. 


i 


to utility men, ft. to lumbermen, $ are to | 


life insurance men. Few bodies of men 
can swallow such huge figures without 
blinking as the assembled Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, a body repre- 
senting 68 companies doing over 90% of 
the U. S. business. Figures they harkened 


to at their Manhattan convention last | 


week included: 


$3,000,000,000—the increase in assets | 


of companies holding 86% of the assets 
of all U. S. firms since 19209. 


$19,000,000,000—the present total of 


assets. 

_ $103,700,0c0,c00o—insurance now in 
force. 

65,000,000-—the present number of 
policy holders. 


$14,700,000,000—new insurance written 


this year (23.7% below 1929). 
_ $1,924,666,000—paid on death claims 
pee 1920. 


$2.048,000, ooo—the amount of policy | 


loans since 1929 (now 18.4% of assets). 

Good news was the fact that the av a 
expectancy of life of a new-born U. 
babe is now 60 years, up five whole years 
from 192 
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HIS Bank has served 

American business for 
nearly a century, and numbers 
among its depositors many 
of the countrys leading 
organizations. It affords to 
its commercial customers 
the advantages of ample 
resources, complete na- 
tional and international 
facilities, and the service 
of experienced officers. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS 


MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 








a Gift he can Use 
7 


@ Gift that will Last 


a Gift he'll Appreciate 


ASEGAL 


one piece 


| ee. Ww Aid ee 
with 


5 super-keen BLADES 
...And he'll be FACE HAPPY. 
There's joy every day in the year 
for the man who uses a SEGAL 
RAZOR and SEGAL SUPER- 
KEEN BLADES. 


THE MIRACLE SHAVING COMBI- 
NATION that revolutionized Double- 
Edge Safety Razor construction. 


He'll thank you for “switching him” to 
SEGAL. 
SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you a SEGAL ONE PIECE 
RAZOR with 5 SEGAL SUPER- 
KEEN BLADES in a leather case for 
$1.00 postpaid—on a money-back-ife 
not-satisfied guarantee. i 


SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES 
5 for 38... 10 for 75¢ 


SEGAL SAFETY RAZOR CORP, 
270 D Broadway . New York City 


* Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS+ 


Almost Everybody Would 
Like to Buy Your Product 


But People’s Desires Are 
Limited by Their Ability 
to Pay 


How much do families’ incomes 
restrict or expand their purchases 
of your Product? 


MARKETS BY 
INCOMES 


gives you the facts for the first time 


Voiume I—Analysis of purchases of: 
Automobiles, Refrigerators, Housing, 
Electrical Appliances, Radios, Gro- 
ceries, Toilet Articles. 

Vo.tume II—Analysis of purchases of: 
Men’s Clothing, Books, Pens, Silver- 
ware, Watches, Clocks, Paints, 
Plumbing, Floor Coverings, Public 
Utilities. Also Charge Purchasing and 
Summary Tables. 


$2 a volume in paper cover. 
$3 a volume in deluxe velour. 


TIME, Inc. 


135 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Price 





$27,051,622.55 


distributed in the past 214 years 
to holders of investment trusts 
sponsored by Administrative and 
Research Corporation including 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
({ MODIFIED} 

This is a fixed investment trust 
sponsored by 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
120 Wall Street, New York 
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While the insurance presidents were 
hearing these figures a plan was being 
shaped which may elevate a newcomer to 
power in the industry. He is Julius How- 
land Barnes, close friend and onetime 
business partner of Herbert Clark 
Hoover. Everybody knew who Mr. Barnes 
was in 1917 to 1919 when he sold the grain 


| crops as head of the U. S. Food Ad- 


ministration Grain Corp., when he was 
Chairman of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce (1929-31) and when he headed the 
President’s Business Survey Committee in 
1930. But no publicity has ever attended 
his private business affairs. 

Although Julius Barnes was chosen 
Duluth’s “First Citizen” in 1930, he has 
had little time to spend there. Last spring 
Mr. Barnes & associates quietly acquired 
control of Insuranceshares Corp. and In- 
suranceshares Certificates Inc., two invest- 


| ment trusts once sponsored by United 
| Founders and listed on the New York 


| Stock Exchange. 


These two companies 


International 
Juttus HowLanp BARNES 
He took a hold on the old Kentucky Home. 


| owned securities worth $9,000,000 (cost: 








| tucky Home’s 


$28,000,000), including many big single 
blocks of insurance stocks. Mr. Barnes 
became chairman of both companies and 
while no statement of his policy has been 


; made it was thought that he would con- 


centrate the $9,000,000 in a few companies. 


One deal was made last week. The Barnes 


group acquired control of Kentucky Home 
Life, a company which has $130,000,000 
worth of policies in farce and which was 
organized to reinsure the business of Inter- 
Southern Insurance Co., a concern which 
was felled by the crash of Rogers Clark 
Caldwell. The rumored price was $1,350,- 
000. The most acute angle to the deal 
was that Kentucky Home owns 29% inter- 


| est in Missouri State Life of St. Louis, a 
| company 


with $1,100,000,000 worth of 
policies outstanding and ranked as the 
biggest life insurance concern west of the 
Mississippi. Banker Caldwell bought 
largely into Missouri State Life and then 
transferred his holdings to Inter-Southern. 
During the past two years all has not been 
harmonious in Missouri State Life. To 
straighten it out, Mr. Barnes placed Ken- 
29% interest in a five- 
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year voting trust which has sufficient other 
shares to represent control of Missouri 
State. The voting trust consists of Mr. 
Barnes, now chairman of the company, 
William Thompson Nardin, president of 
the company and of $13,000,000-in-assets 
Pet Milk Co., and Tom K. Smith, presi- 
dent of St. Louis’ Boatmen’s National 
Bank. 


<> 


“Normal” 


Pleased that his company reported earn- 
ings for the fiscal year ended Oct. 31 sub- 
stantially above those of the previous pe- 
riod, President Adrian D. Joyce of Glidden 
Co. (paints, chemicals, food products) ex- 
plained last week: “One of the reasons 
why the company made this comparatively 
good showing is because . . . it has been 
working on a well devised plan of budget- 
ing operations to keep expenses closely 
under control. In preparing budgets for 
the present fiscal year we looked upon 
1932 as normal. ... We have done so 
with the idea of making a profit on the 
volume secured last year.” 


Deals & Developments 

Clicquot Caps. “Have you any 
Clicquot Caps?” is a question solicitors 
for unemployment relief organizations 
may soon be asking. Last week Clicquot 
Club (ginger ale) Co. announced that it 
will pay 1¢ per cap to approved charity 
organizations. It will take 10,000 caps to 
raise $100, but admen saluted a stroke of 
smart publicity. 


Salvagers. With more zeal than com- 
prehension, conscientious Wall Street neo- 
phytes for more than a decade have 
ploughed through Lagerquist’s Jnvestment 
Analysis. Last week many of them were 
surprised to learn that Walter Edwards 
Lagerquist is a man, not a book. Co- 
operating with George A. Rogers & Co. 
Inc., he formed a firm which took for its 
province all defaulted bonds, now esti- 
mated to total $3,000,000,000. Defaulted 
Securities Co. Inc. will attempt to place 
a salvage value on sour issues (presum- 
ably employing Mr. Lagerquist’s famed 
methods of investment analysis), and then 
create a market for them. It expects to be 
of special value to small banks which have 
found their defaulted bonds altogether un- 
salable. A onetime professor of finance at 
Northwestern University, Analyst Lager- 
quist was an investment counselor at Man- 
hattan’s Irving Trust Co., served on Dr. 
Edwin Walter Kemmerer’s finance com- 
mission to the Republic of Colombia in 
1930, now has his own investment counsel 
firm. 


Telefonica Safe. The heavy, heavy 
threat that International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.’s big Spanish subsidiary 
might lose its franchise was lifted last 
week. When Left-wing deputies demanded 
that the bill abrogating the contract be 
brought up for debate, Premier Azana re- 
quested that the Cortes refrain from dis- 
cussion, declaring: “The Government 
takes full responsibility for the negotia- 
tions [with Compania Telefonica Nacional 
de Espana for a new contract] . . . will 
stand or fall on the question.” The Cortes 
voted 181 to 11 to let the Government 
stand, but not until after two excited 
deputies had started to pummel each other. 
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RELIGION 


Federal Council 

Meeting in Indianapolis last week, the 
Federal Council of The Churches of Christ 
in America settled its affairs with calm and 
dispatch. After electing Rev. Dr. Albert 
William Beaven, evangelical Baptist, its 
new president (Time, Dec. 12), the Coun- 
cil gave its vice-presidency, a new office, 
to Rev. Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge, Pres- 
byterian moderator. The Council’s struc- 
ture was tightened up, its meeting times 
changed from quadrennial to biennial, in 
accordance with committee recommenda- 
tions which were practically all approved. 
Deferred until 1934 was a proposal to let 
the Federal Council administer for its 
constituents such activities as they may 
commit to it. 

Methodist Bishop Francis John Mc- 
Connell, retiring president, addressed the 
delegates on Christian Unity, which, said 
he, “you can’t get . . . among churches 
simply by passing resolutions. .. . You 
have to think together, you have to live 
together in terms of Christian fellowship, 
and the first thing you know, union is 
simply a ratification of a condition that 
already exists.” Dr. Mary Emma Wool- 
ley of Mt. Holyoke College, delegate to 
last year’s stalled Disarmament Confer- 
ence, spoke on “The Church and World 
Peace.” 

The Federal Council blenched a bit 
when its old bogey, Birth Control, bobbed 
up in a committee report, revised during 
the past four years, on Social Ideals. One 
passage favored repeal of legislation 
against “physicians and other qualified 
persons” disseminating contraceptive in- 
formation. Another passage said guardedly 
that the subject should be “re-examined 
dispassionately.” Presbyterian Rev. Dr. 
David de Forest Burrell moved to strike 
out both passages. In their defense, Pres- 
byterian Dr. William Oxley Thompson, 
president emeritus of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, said: “Presbyterians practice birth 
control more than they practice anything 
else. In our universities there are thou- 
sands of young people who are discussing 
this important problem far more seriously 
than we... .” 

Methodist Bishop James Cannon Jr. 
objected to the phrase “and other qualified 
persons,” declaring that only physicians 
should be allowed to give information and 
then only when directly consulted. In the 
end the first passage was stricken out, the 
second left in. 

Into the Federal Council’s “social ideals 
creed” was inserted a resolution against 
gambling, and at Bishop Cannon’s behest 
a pledge of support for the 18th Amend- 
ment. Another section read: “Divorce or 
separation may be and often is preferable 
to the enforced continuance of a relation 
which has no true basis in mutual respect. 
+. .” The delegates voted to delete “and 
often is.” Liberal on the whole, the Coun- 
cil’s creed further favored such things as 
unemployment insurance, collective bar- 
gaining, social planning, penal reform, 
shorter working hours, wider distribution 
of wealth, repudiation of war, “spiritual 
comfort and sympathy” to conscientious 
objectors, cpposition to compulsory mili- 
tary training. 


Rockefeller on Begging 

In the sweet uses of Charity, few men 
are more versed than John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., good Baptist. None knows better 
than he that it is more blessed to give than 
to beg. Last week, having himself given 
$35,000 to a Jewish charities campaign in 
Manhattan and, with the Rockefeller 
Foundation, $1,050,000 to the Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Campaign, he de- 
livered a little lecture on the begging 
phase of Charity to a luncheon for relief 
workers. Said he: 

“It is not an easy thing to solicit funds. 
Perhaps I have done that sort of thing 
more in my life than most people and, on 
the other hand, I have had considerable 
experience being solicited myself. View- 
ing the picture from both sides, there are 
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“Don’t tell your prospect what you 
actually think.” 


three things . . . fora solicitor to remem- 
ber and do. 

“First, of course, to be able to state the 
purpose of the solicitation and give the 
essential facts. . . . Second, to be able 
to state what the gifts of other people are. 
Each one of us likes to know what other 
people in our group, or our kind, are doing. 
And third, to state what the solicitor hopes 
the prospect will give. ... Don’t tell 
your prospect what you actually think, 
yourself, he will give. Tell him very in- 
directly and without too much emphasis 
what you hope he will give. It has always 
been very helpful to me, on both sides of 
the picture, to use that technique and I 
recommend it.” 
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Socony Tax 


On Vahrzeit, anniversary of the death 
of any good Jew, a candle is lit in his 
honor. In synagogs and homes every 
Friday night candles are burned, and can- 
dles figure in many a Jewish ritual 
observance, particularly Chanukah, the 
Feast of Lights (or Maccabees which cele- 
brate the recapture of Jerusalem by Judas 
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$1.00 will now bring BOYS’ LIFE for 
a year. It was formerly $2.00. It isa 
magazine for all boys up to college age, 
published since 1912 by the Boy Scouts 
of America, and full of stories, articles, 
and information that will give any boy 
hours of pleasure every month. 


Maybe your public library or school 
library needs extra subscriptions, too. 
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them. An ideal Christmas gift. 
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Maccabaeus in 165 B.c. This year Chanu- 
kah begins Dec. 24, lasts eight days. One 
says, “Shalom! a very happy Chanukah!” 
There are parties, the children play the 
game of trendel with a spinning top, eat 
latkes (pancakes) and potato kugel, re- 
ceive Chanukah gelt (gifts). One may not 
work by the light of Chanukah candles 
(small yellow ones) or oil lamps, which 
are lit nightly from the special shammus 
candle and placed on the window sill. 


Last week Standard Oil Co. of New 
York tied up its products with religious 
observance much as Clicquot Club Co. 
(ginger ale) tied up its bottle caps with 
unemployment relief (see p. 36). It an- 
nounced that a special 2¢ stamp tax would 
be placed on all Yahrzeit lamps, and a 
graded tax from 1¢ to 10¢ on all ritual 
candles. The proceeds will go to the New 
York Yeshivoth and Talmud Torah 
funds, which maintain Jewish parochial 
schools and rabbinical academies in the 
city. 


Gammel Oestengaard 


Famed are the Benedictine and Car- 
thusian (Chartreuse) monks for the excel- 
lent liqueurs that bear their names. Few 
Protestant church folk are celebrated for 
making or vending spirits. Lately, Lu- 
theran Denmark has been pondering the 
idea. It began at a ministers’ meeting held 
by Rt. Rev. A. J. Rud, Lutheran Bishop 
of Fyen (Funen Island). Bishop Rud told 
his ministers about Pastor Keiding of 
Valby, suburb of Copenhagen. 

Pastor Keiding had a fine new church. 
But the people of Valby continued to ig- 
nore it, to patronize the Gammel Oesten- 
gaard, an alehouse across the way. Pastor 
Keiding bought the Gammel Oestengaard, 
improved its atmosphere, preached his gos- 
pel therein. Pleased, Pastor Keiding ut- 
tered a heady aphorism: “It is better to sit 
in a saloon and think about the church 
than to sit in a church and think about the 
saloon.” 
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Names make news. Last week these 


names made this news: 


In Annapolis, because jokers signed his 
name to a telegram inviting Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt to fish as guest of a non- 
existent Annapolis Bluefish Association 
and the President-elect accepted, Boyd A. 
Farinholt announced he is forming an 
Annapolis Bluefish Association. 
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Among the names borne by millions of 
European males, including the Kings of 
Italy, Belgium and Bulgaria, is grand old 
Mary. In Prague last week the Czecho- 
slovakian Supreme Court made name- 
history, handed down a decision barring 
Czechoslovaks from having “girls’ names” 
if they are male—and vice versa. “Every 
given name,” ruled the Supreme Court, 
“must indicate with clarity the individual’s 
sex.” Cited by the Supreme Court as 
particularly obnoxious and _ explicitly 
barred to Czechoslovak males are all com- 
binations of names containing “Mary,” 
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such as the common “Erich Maria” and 
“Ludwig Maria.” 

Reason why so many parents name their 
sons “Mary” is of course that by this 
means they place him under the spiritual 
protection of the Virgin. 
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From Bremerhaven sailed Professor 
Albert Einstein & wife, bound for Cali- 
fornia’s Institute of Technology. Said he. 
leaving Berlin: “That insignificant, irrita- 
ble visa incident will not spoil the pleasure 
of the voyage. . . . It’s all forgotten. The 
trouble with hearings of that kind is that 
you don’t realize until some time has 
passed just where the inquisitor is trying 
to get under your skin. I suggest in the 
future Consuls put pins in their victims’ 
chairs so they will feel stuck from the 
beginning.” 


In Washington, when hearings on the 
annual Postal Supply Bill were made pub- 
lic, it was learned that the Post Office De- 
partment had traded $1,700 and eight 
used automobiles for a $3,500 Lincoln, 
employed it for general utility purposes, 
bought a second $3,500 Lincoln near the 
close of the year. Explained Postmaster 
General Walter Folger Brown: “When 
I looked at the [first] car, I found it was 
too small for practicable use on formal 
occasions. I found that a man of my 
height, and I am below the average, could 
not wear a top hat and sit in this car.” 

House and Senate obligingly approved 
the Postmaster General’s purchase of a 
topper-fitting automobile. 


In New York, Wilfred John Funk, 
light-versifying president of Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. (publishing, Literary Digest), an- 
nounced his list of the ten most beautiful 
words in the English language—dawn, 
hush, lullaby, murmuring, tranquil, mist, 
luminous, chimes, golden, melody. Said 
he: “Beauty of sound is not enough. Mush 
is a word pleasant to the ear, but its con- 
notation is ugly. Beauty of meaning is not 
sufficient. Mother is one of our most loved 
words, but it lacks euphony.” 


Meeting in Manhattan’s Empire State 
Building, members of the National Trans- 
portation Committee were annoyed by a 
sound of hammering outside their room. 
Chairman Calvin Coolidge excused him- 
self, went out, returned. The noise con- 
tinued. Growled Committeeman Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, Empire State Co. presi- 
dent: “I'll find out how long this fellow 
will be rebuilding this structure.” Soon the 
hammering ceased. 
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Said James John (“Jimmy”) Walker 
in Nice: “The suggestion that I might be- 
come an Ambassador is flattering, but run- 
ning an embassy is an expensive business. 
Only the wealthy can pretend to such a 
post.” The onetime Mayor declared that 
after a long rest he would probably repre- 
sent Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer cinema _ in- 
terests in France. Said M-G-M’s Presi- 
dent Nicholas M. Schenck in New York: 
“This is absolutely news to me.” Mean- 
while a Brooklyn judge appointed a re- 
ceiver to sequester all Jimmy Walkers 
property in behalf of his creditors. 
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Best Books 

Christmas is house-cleaning time for 
booksellers. The publishers remit their 
food of new titles while shelves are 
cleared, ledgers audited for the new year. 
Readers can now reconsider the past 
year’s output, check what they have read, 
what they have missed, what they might 
give as presents. Following is a list de- 
signed to be helpful: 


FICTION 


Ano Lire Gors On—Vicki 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Brack MiscHreF—Evelyn 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

Brave New Woritp—Aldous Huxley— 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

BricHt SKIN—Julia Peterkin—Bobbs- 
Merrill ($2.50). 

Faraway — J. B. Priestley — Harper 
($2.75). 

FLOWERING WILDERNESS—John 
worthy—Scribner ($2.50). 

THe Fountatin—Charles 
Knopf ($2.50). 

Gop’s Ancry Man—Leonard 
—Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

GREENBANKS—Dorothy Whipp!e—Far- 
rar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

INHERITANCE—Phyllis 
millan ($2.50). 

INVITATION TO THE WALTz—Rosamond 
Lehmann—Holt ($2). 

THe Lapy or THE Boat — Lady 
Murasaki—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 

Licht IN AvuGcust—William Faulkner 
—Smith & Haas ($2.50). 

Limits & RENEwAts—Rudyard Kipling 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

A Lonc Time Aco—Margaret Kennedy 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

A Mopern Herro—Louis 
Stokes ($2.50). 

MUTINY ON THE Bounty—Nordhofi & 
Hall—Little, Brown ($2.50). 

THE Narrow CorNER—W. Somerset 
Maugham—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

1919 John Dos Passos — Harcourt, 
Brace ($2.50). 

OsscurE DestTINIES—Willa 
Knopf ($2). 

Tue Past RECAPTURED—Marcel Proust 
—Boni ($2.50). 

Peter AsHLEY—DuBose 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

THE SHELTERED LireE—Ellen Glasgow 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Sons— Pearl S. Buck — John 
($2.50). 

STATE 
($2.50). 

Tue Store—T. S. Stribling—Double- 
day, Doran ($2.50). 

Wanton Matty—Booth 
Doubleday, Doran ($2). 

Younc Woman or 1914—Arnold Zweig 
—Viking ($2.50). 


NON-FICTION 


Baum— 


Waugh— 


Gals- 
Morgan— 


Ehrlich 


Bentley—Mac- 


Bromfield— 


Cather— 


Heyward— 


Day 


Farr — Phil Stong — Century 


Tarkington— 


THe AMERICAN JITTERS—Edmund Wil- 
son—Scribner ($2.50). 


EXPRESSION IN AMERICA — Ludwig 
Lewisohn—Har per ($4). 

DeatH IN THE AFTERNOON—Ernest 
Hemingway—Scribner ($3.50). 


Focuo—Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart—Zit- 
tle, Brown ($4). 
GEORGE GERSHWIN’S SONG-Book—illus- 
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trated by Alajalov—Simon & Schuster 
($5). 

GROVER CLEVELAND—Allan Nevins— 
Dodd, Mead ($s). 

History OF THE RuSsSsIAN REVOLUTION, 
Vol. I.—-Leon Trotsky—Simon & 
Schuster ($4). 

INTERPRETATIONS—Walter Lippmann— 
Macmillan ($2.50). 

Jean-JAcQUES RoussEAu—Matthew Jo- 
sephson—Harcourt, Brace ($5). 

THE JoURNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT— 
Vols. I & Il—Viking ($4 each). 

Tue Letters or D. H. LAawRENcE— 
edited by Aldous Huxley—Viking ($5). 

Lives—Gustav Eckstein—Harper ($3). 

THe Marcu or Democracy—James 
Truslow Adams—Scribner ($3.50). 

Mark TwaIn’s AMertcA—Bernard De 
Voto—Little, Brown ($4). 

Memoirs oF Hector BerLIoz—edited 
by Ernest Newman—Knopf ($5). 

MeEmorrs OF PRINCE voN BULOW—Vols. 
III & IV—Little, Brown ($5 each). 

MEN Acatnst DEATH—PAUL DE KrvuIF 
—Harcourt, Brace ($3.50). 

More Merry-Go-Rounp—Anonymous 
— Liveright ($3). 

A New Deat—Stuart Chase—Macmil- 
lan ($2). 

Our Times: Vol. IV, The War Begins, 
1g0g-1914-—- Mark Sullivan — Scribner 
($3.75). 

RETURN TO YESTERDAY—Ford 
Ford—Liveright ($4). 

THE REVOLT OF THE MAssEs—Jose 
Ortega y Gasset—Norton ($2.75). 

THE SAVAGE PILGRIMAGE: A NARRATIVE 
oF D. H. LAwrence—Catherine Carswell 
—RHarcourt, Brace ($2.50). 

THE SECOND CoMMON READER—Vir- 
ginia Woolf—Harcourt, Brace ($3). 

Wincs Over PoLaANnp—Kenneth 
colm Murray—Appleton ($3). 


Madox 


Mal- 


VERSE 


CoLtecteD PoEMS OF ELINOR WyLIeE— 
Knopf ($3.50). 

CongvuIsTapor — Archibald 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

NicopEMus—Edwin Arlington 
son—Macmillan ($1.75 

A Tate or Troy—John Masefield— 
Macmillan ($1.50). 

Tuurso’s LANpING—Robinson Jeffers 
—Liveright ($2.50). 


MacLeish 


Robin- 


GIFT BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL IN 
AmericA—Henry Lee Ferguson—Derry- 
dale Press ($7.50). 

Tue Marrs Tracepy—Beaumont & 
Fletcher—Cheshire House ($18). 

NinE Prtays—Eugene O’Neill—Live- 
right ($4). 

THE Opyssey or Homer—translated by 
T. E. Shaw—Oxford University Press 
($3.50). 

THE PuHystoLocy or MARRIAGE—Hon- 
oré de Balzac—Liveright ($2). 

PLtays & Poems or W. S. GILBertT— 
Random House ($3.50). 


Recorps oF NortH AMERICAN BiG 
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Game—edited by Prentiss 
Derrydale Press ($10). 

Ripinc REFLEcTIONS—Piero Santini— 
Derrydale Press ($10). 

THE Sitver Horn—Gordon Grand— 
Derrydale Press ($7.50). 

TENNIS OrtcIns & Mystertes—Mal- 
colm D. Whitman — Derrydale Press 
($10). 

Troitus & Cressipa—Geoffrey Chaucer 
—Random House ($3.50). See below. 

THE WESTERN Pony—William R. Leigh 
—Huntington Press ($10). 


N. Gray— 
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Chaucer Polished 


Trortus & CRESSIDA — Geoffrey 
Chaucer; Englished anew by George Philip 
Krapp—Random House ($3.50). 

Geoffrey Chaucer (circa 1340-1400), 
whom posterity has agreed to call a pretty 
poet, has had his ups & downs. Many a 
lesser man, making light of Chaucer’s 
archaic English, has tried to re-drape his 
sturdy uncouthness in modern dress. 17th- 
Century Poet John Dryden (“Chaucer, I 
confess, is a rough Diamond; and must 
first be polish’d e’er he shines’’) was one. 
Latest is Columbia Professor George 
Philip Krapp. Partly because new books 
are scarce around Christmastime, partly 
because Random House books look well on 
any shelves, partly because Editors Carl 
Van Doren and Joseph Wood Krutch were 
“terribly enthusiastic,” the Literary Guild 
has chosen Troilus & Cressida as its De- 
cember book. 

Keeping Chaucer’s conversational seven- 
line stanza, adding and subtracting noth- 
ing, so that the poem is line for line, 
stanza for stanza, though not word for 
word as Chaucer wrote it, Professor Krapp 
is as poetic as professorially possible. 
Chaucer was not always perfectly smooth; 
neither is Professor Krapp. 

Although some will still rather read 
Chaucer than any “translation” of him, 
a great many present-day readers will pre- 
fer Krapp. By & large the “translation” 
faithfully preserves the tone of the original 
—slyly ingenuous, disarmingly matter-of- 
fact. The story of Troilus & Cressida, 
which Chaucer cribbed from Boccaccio’s 
Il Filostrato, will never be old-fashioned 
or out-of-date. Troilus, a younger son of 
King Priam of Troy, falls head over heels 
in love with Cressida, a comely young 
woman whose father, sooth-saying Calchas, 
has deserted to the Greeks. Troilus thinks 
his case is hopeless, prepares to take it 
lying down, till his good friend Pandar, 
who is also Cressida’s uncle, discovers his 
secret and takes control of the affair. By 
judicious scheming, trickery, persuasion 
Pandar arranges a_ meeting, silences 
scruples, fans the flame, stages an assigna- 
tion at his house on a stormy night. 
Troilus wins his love and is temporarily 
happy. Then Calchas in the Greek camp 
manages to get his daughter exchanged 
for a Trojan prisoner. Greek Warrior 
Diomede cocks his helmet at her, and soon 
to good purpose. Pining Troilus hears 
rumors of Cressida’s faithlessness. When 
they are confirmed he is not sorry to meet 
death on Achilles’ spear. 

Famed English Sculptor Eric Gill (who 
did inter alia the Leeds University War 
Memorial and London’s Westminster 
Cathedral’s Stations of the Cross) has en- 
hanced the text with 50 woodcuts. 





THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Walk a Little Faster (words & music 
by E. Y. Harburg & Vernon Duke; Court- 
ney Burr, producer). Following the pro- 
phetically mediocre opening number of 
this show, Bobby Clark (traditionally 
equipped with a dilapidated covert cloth 
coat, painted spectacles and short cane) 
and Paul McCullough (attired in a grey 
bearskin and tennis shoes) pop onto the 
stage. “All right, McCullough,” says imp- 
ish Mr. Clark, “this is a new revue and 
we won’t use any of the old stuff.”” Where- 
upon, happily as of yore, his celebrated 
cigar shoots torpedo-like out of his mouth 
and he prevents his partner’s snatching it 
only by beating him off with his stick. As 


CLARK (RIGHT) & McCuLLovuGcH 
A parody undoes them. 


Mr. McCullough wrings his fingers, Mr. 
Clark remarks: “He’s been trying to get 
that cigar for 27 years.” 

If Clark & McCullough had been per- 
mitted to use more of the old stuff, and 
if that parody of a woman, Beatrice Lillie, 
had not been introduced to obscure the 
few moments of genuine low comedy 
which are vouchsafed them, many a the- 
atregoer would have a much better time at 
Walk a Little Faster. As it is, the team 
which brought too much fun to The 
Ramblers and Strike Up The Band might 
as well not be in the show. Of course, 
there is still Miss Lillie. 

Sandwiched in between four teams of 
singers and dancers, about whom the most 
that can be said is that they should not 
have cost the management much, Comedi- 
enne Lillie is at top form. She first ap- 
pears as a college girl, “Scamp of the 
Campus,” series of 1906, wearing a shirt- 
waist of billowing sleeves, smoking a pro- 
scribed cigaret under a sailor hat which 
wobbles just a little, getting off such mots 
as “I should worry, I should fret” and 
“Go ’way back and sit down.” She is 
also the belle of a Yukon saloon, a radio 
songstress with a roguish fundament, a 
French diseuse condescendingly interpret- 
ing the story of her song, which concerns 
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one female and two male kangaroos (“It 
is—what you call it?—a quadrangle’); a 
catty girl friend visiting a stage star on 
opening night. If these skits fail to amuse 
you—and they may—do not leave until 
Miss Lillie and Bobby Clark present their 
satire on the antics of Clifton Webb & 
Tamara Geva in Flying Colors. 
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Biography (by S. N. Behrman; Theatre 
Guild, producer). Marion Froude is a sec- 
ond class painter who has led a first class 
life. She has seen most of the world 
through the thumb-hole of her palette, 
perched the great and strange on her pos- 
ing stand, has been surprised at how ac- 
cessible most inaccessible people are. 
On the side she has taken more than one 
lover. 

Into her Manhattan studio one after- 
noon bursts a high-powered young man 


INA CLAIRE 
. settles the issue with a stove. 


who believes his mission in life is to ridi- 
cule the mighty out of their high places 
but whose job is to get Painter Froude to 
write her biography for a magazine very 
much like the Cosmopolitan. Cajolery, 
flattery and abuse turn the trick. The 
painter consents. Thereupon complica- 
tions arise. An old flame from Knoxville, 
Tenn. appears on the scene. He is about 
to be shoved in the Senate, fears that the 
electorate in the Volunteer State may 
flinch at the forthcoming revelations of 
his earlier life. So does his prospective 
father-in-law, a political power. Setting 
his lance at a windmill, the publishers’ 
young man is determined that the biog- 
raphy shall appear. Between him and the 
Senatorial aspirant, both of whom soon 
discover they are in love with Marion 
Froude, the matter of the biography is 
built into a towering issue which is only 
settled by the lady and a Franklin stove. 

As the painter, Ina Claire, looking closer 
to 15 than her reported 35, with a frizzy 
coiffeur and maidenly costumes, ably 
achieves the desired characterization of a 
tolerant woman of the world. The rest of 
the mumming, plus a non-adult script. re- 
sult in a play which is of no more im- 
portance than the over-stuffed situation 
with which it is concerned. 
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For U. S. Sires 


Both delicate and practical in its re. 
quirements for native citizenship, the U, §, 
Government ignores the place of concep- 
tion, demands only birth on U. S. soil,* 
Well beyond it went the American Kennel 
Club, meeting last week in Manhattan, 
in revising qualifications for the “Ameri- 
can-bred” dogs. Under present regulations 
the pup has only to be born in the U. §. 
of a dam U. S.-owned at the time of her 
mating. Many a U. S. fancier buys a 
bitch in Europe, breeds her there, takes 
her home before her time (63 days). 
After Feb. 7, ruled the Club, both mating 
and whelping must take place in the U. §. 
Hoped for is a greater use of U. S. sires, 
the development of a truly U. S. strain 
in breeds now chiefly foreign-blooded. 

Making few other drastic changes, the 
Club whipped its cumbersome code into 
shape, gave it an index. 


Cannibal in a Clock 


C. C. Thompson of Barberton, Ohio 
owns a blue alarm clock. One day last 
month his wife noticed that a_ spider, 
which she described as a “tiny black dot,” 
had somehow got between the face and 
the glass. From minute hand to hour hand 
the insect stretched and tethered its silky 
strands. The hands moved on, tore them 
asunder. Next hour the spider tried again; 
again the hands revolved, destroyed. 

The spider was still trying when the 
alarm sounded next morning. Friends & 
neighbors came to watch as day by day the 
hands grew fusty with gossamer. Each 
night C. C. Thompson wound the clock, 
slept, woke at its alarm. The spider spun 
on day & night. 

Last week, when the spider had spun 
and the clock undone some 420 times, 
clock and spider were sent to the Uni- 
versity of Akron’s Professor Walter 
Charles Kraatz. The insect had now be- 
come the size of an ordinary house spider. 
Director Harold Lester Madison of Cleve- 
land’s Museum of Natural History 
scoffed the idea of its growing, said the 
original “black dot” must have been an 
offspring of the present spider. He thought 
the cannibalistic female was eating her 
children or perhaps her husband, Jost 
somewhere in the clockworks. Dr. Kraatz 
said she was living on stored-up body 
tissue. 

On the 19th day death seemed about to 
end the struggle. But on the 20th Dr. 
Kraatz’s microscope detected on_ the 
clock’s face two circular clusters, ap- 
parently eggs. Hatched into spider-food, 
these would provide strength for indefinite 
spinning. Not, however, if Agent G. W. 
Dilley of Akron’s Humane Society could 
prevent it. He announced he would let 
Dr. Kraatz observe the spider one more 
week, then ask that it be freed. 

On the 21st day the spider curled up its 
legs, spun no more. Dr. Kraatz thought it 
had gone into hibernation, said it might 
last all winter if kept warm. Superintend- 
ent Dilley still protested. 


*A child born abroad of a U. S. father must 
be registered at a U. S. consulate. 
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